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Embroidered Work-Basket. 

Tus basket is made of wicker-work and cane sticks, and is fur- 
nished with a lid ornamented with embroidery. For the embroid- 
ery, cut of light gray cloth one piece in full size from Fig. 70, 
Supplement, and pink it on the edge. Along the outlines of the 
foundation sew a border woven of gray silk and gold thread, 
which is edged on both sides with gold cord and half-polka 
stitches of white silk. Transfer the design to the foundation, 
observing Fig. 70, and work the star flowers with gray, blue, and 
pink floss silk in chain stitch, and the stamens with yellow silk in 
knotted stitch. The stems and sprays are worked with green 
floss silk in several shades in herring-bone stitch and point Russe. 
The embroidery is edged underneath the pinked scallops with a 
box-pleated strip of gray gros grain pinked on the edges, A 


ruche of the same material edges the basket, and bows of gros, 


grain are set on the rings. 





A TUSCAN INDUSTRY. 
YTRAW hats are known and worn in most civilized countries, 
but not many people are, perhaps, aware that it is only in a 
small part of Tuscany that straw is raised expressly for the purpose 
of making hats. The subject may not be an uninteresting one to 
American readers, and this slight sketch may give them an idea 
of one of the industries of Italy. 
All that which is 
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EmpromwereD Work-BaskET. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 70. 





Here the cultivator’s work ends and the manufacturer’s begins. 
But before we leave the straw fields we must say a few words 
concerning the dangers to which this delicate plant is exposed 
during the various stages of its growth and preparation. When 
young and small it is, like other crops, liablé to be drowned by 
too much rain; or if, on the other hand, the weather be too dry, 
its growth will be stunted. When full grown, a storm often injures 
or even destroys it in a couple of hours. A whole field of straw 
on the eve of being uprooted will sometimes be laid down flat on 
the ground, and the fragile stems will be crushed and stained and 
unfit for use. Even if only slightly bent, the ends will turn 
upward again and continue growing, and the little knot or joint 
which is then formed in the stalk renders it almost unmarket 
able. If the weather is only foggy or damp, the straw is exposed to 
rust stains ; indeed, it is at all times exposed to these stains if not 
properly dried. A great deal of wind will dry and shrivel it up 
and harden it; it will also harden the ground and make it im 
possible to uproot the straw without spoiling it, while it will lose 
its flexibility and be unfit for plaiting if the grain forms itself in 
the ear before it is uprooted. A shower of rain will often spoil it 
after it has been uprooted and laid out to dry. It will be watehed 
day and night if the weather is doubtful, and at the least ap- 
proach of danger it is quickly piled up and covered with mats, 
or else taken under shelter. If not properly dry, it must not be 
kept too long piled up, or it will ferment. A great deal is often 
lost in that way, for, as it can not be laid out again in the wet 
and muddy fields, it will be spoiled, unless there are paved or 
graveled places to 





known as Leghorn or 
Florence straw is 
raised on the hills 
which rise on each 
side of the rivers Pisa 
and Elsa, to the south- 
west of Florence. It 
requires a particular 
soil; in fact, its adapt- 
ability to the uses to 
which it is destined de- 
pends principally on 
the soil in which it is 
sown, which to all ap- 
pearance exists only in 
this small district, out 
of the bounds of which 
the cultivation of straw 
is unknown, 

The grain of several 
of the finest qualities 
of wheat, provided it 
be of the kind that has 
a hollow, flexible stem, 
can be used for seed. 
The soil must be tilled 
and prepared verv 
much as it is for corn, 
but the seed must be 
sown five times as 
thickly as what is usu- 
al for other purposes, 
either in the monthof | ; iy , 
December or February ; oe 
in the latter case,the az E 
crop is naturally also 
gathered in later. 
When the straw is full 
grown, and just before 
the grain begins to 
form itself in the ear, 
which usually is during 
the months of May and 
June, it is uprooted 
and firmly tied, close 
to the roots, in little 
sheaves, each one about 
the size of a handful. 
Each little sheaf, or 
menata, as it is called, 
is spread out in the 
shape of a fan to dry 
in the sun for three 
days, after which it is 
safely stowed away in 
barns. 

After the harvest is 
over and the fields are 
empty, it is again 
spread out to catch 
the heavy - summer 
dews and to bleach in 
the sun, during which 
process every sheaf 
has to be carefully 
turned over every day, 
till it is equally white 
on both sides. 
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Fig. 1—Bxack Gros Grars Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 32 and 33. 
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For description see Supplement. 


spread it out in. 
When perfectly dry, its 
greatest dangers are 
over, for, although 
watching is equally 
necessary during the 
bleaching process, 
changes in the weath- 
er occur Jess frequent- 
ly and less suddenly 
in the more advanced 
season, and, with a lit- 
tle care, it is easily pro, 
tected from any serious 
damage. 

The next proceed- 
ing is the sfilatura, as 
the process of carefully 
drawing out each single 
straw from its outer 
eovering or sheath is 
called. This is done 
by peasant girls who 
assemble for the pur- 
pose, and holding the 
sheaf firmly by the 
roots with one hand, 
they briskly pull out 
the straws one by one 
with the other, the 
straw thus deprived 
of its outward sheath 
being tied in little bun- 
dies, weighed, and put 
aside for plaiting 

Before it is plaited 
it must, however, be 
first properly sorted 
according to the differ. 
ent degrees of its thick- 
ness. This is usually 
done by machinery, the 
straw being ingenious- 
ly shaken in an up- 
right position over a 
frame in which exceed- 
ingly smal] holes are 
bored, through which 
the .very finest straws 
alone can pass. What 
can not get through is 
taken on to a second 
frame with _ slightly 
larger holes, then to a 
third, and so on through 
ten different degrees of 
thickness. What re- 
mains is set aside for 
; very coarse hats and 
. = other uses. 

AN The little bundles be- 

— | °in, “iow properly sort- 
= d and numbered ac- 
ce ling to the size of 
th traw, the heads or 
eg re cut off, and 
3 are cut across 
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rate the top ends from the bottoms or pedali, 
the former being used for the finest plaits, the 
latter for the more common ones. The bundles 
are then wet, and arranged in circular rows one 
above the other in an earthen or wooden tub or 
other receptacle; and a small vessel containing 
lighted sulphur being placed in the middle, the 
whole is well covered to prevent the fumes es- 
caping, and the straw is well fumigated till it 
attains the proper degree of whiteness ; it is then 
exposed to the sun until perfectly dry, and is 
ready for plaiting. If a part of the straw gets 
stained in course of preparation, it is dyed, and 
used for mixed plaits or for colored hats. 

Nearly all the peasants plait. Some make their 
whole living by it, others only plait in their leisure 
hours, while tending cattle, or during the long 
winter evenings. In some places, men, women, 
and children all plait, and little else is done. 
Straw merchants go about once a week in their 
carts from house to house, calling for the ready- 
made plaits and leaving more bundles of straw 
to be worked, The plaits are made of different 
sizes and patterns, the usual plain ones being 
made with seven or eleven straws, according to 
the width desired. An open pattern can be made 
by plaiting in a whalebone, which is afterward 
drawn out,or the straw may be wound round a 
stick while plaiting, which when removed leaves 
a kind of curled edge on one or both sides of the 
plait. The plaits, if not found sufficiently white, 
can be again bleached and fumigated with sul- 
phur before they are sewn into hats and bonnets 
ready for wear. 

Straw can be sold at different periods: It is 
sometimes bought “on the ground”—that is, be- 
fore it is uprooted—in which case a sum is fixed 
upon for the whole field, and the risks and costs 
of uprooting, drying, etc., rest with the buyer. It 
is more generally sold after it has been dried and 
taken home, and just before it is bleached, and 
then so much is given for each hundred sheaves, 
or menate ; if sold after the sfilatura, that is, when 
cleaned and tied in bundles, it is sold by weight. 
The price varies according to the demand there is 
for it, and according to the quality of the straw. 
It has varied from two to eight or nine francs the 
hundred sheaves, so that it is impossible to give 
an idea of what can be gained or lost by straw 
raising. This speculation has become quite a 
rage with small proprietors, or people possessing 
a small capital. They hire a little plot of ground 
on which to raise straw, hire workmen to sow, 
watch, uproot, and dry it, and when all their 
money has been exhausted in the various and 
rather heavy expenses which straw raising entails, 
they will perhaps be completely ruined by a 
storm, or by some accidental and unexpected 
change in the price or in the demand for the arti- 
cle, Others have enriched themselves and made 
their fortunes by it. Those who usually make 
most money by it, however, are the real straw 
merchants, who buy the straw from the raiser, 
and export it to other countries. Formerly it was 
only exported in plaits, but since plaiting has 
been learned abroad, some of it is exported un- 
plaited. Machinery has lately been also used for 
working straw, and a very pretty tissue is made 
of it, and used for making baskets, parasols, and 
other things; very pretty fanciful braids, fringes, 
and tassels for trimmings are also made. The 
real plait used for hats continues, however, to be 
made entirely by hand. 

It should be mentioned that straw impoverishes 
gery much the ground on which it is raised, and 
that many land proprietors object to it on that 
account. 
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UH A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Lady's Suit, including a Spring Wrapping, 
will be published with our next Number. For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 223. 





0B" The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 31 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, entitled 


“THEREFORE WE COMMIT HIS 
BODY TO THE DEEP,” 


and other interesting features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for April 7. 





OUR PRUDES. 


, grareees Women were once supposed 
to be modest even to prudishness. 
There was hardly a foreign traveller who, 
in his eagerness to detect some blotch of 
ill favor, however minute, to mar the fair 
promise of the country, did not fasten his 
pen upon the squeamishness supposed to be 
characteristic of our women, and expose it 
to a congenial public of his own land as a 
sign of American vulgarity. 

Those in whose memory there may be still 
left traces of the pungent sarcasm of Mrs. 
TROLLOPE will recall a scene in her book on 
the United States in which that censorious 





dame, with the aid of the scratchy pencil 
of some now forgotten artist, depicts the 
overstrained delicacy of a Western lady of 


her acquaintance, or, as is more probable, 


of her invention. The point of the descrip- 
tion and of the picture is the equivocation 
with which our fastidious country-woman 
dodges the pertinacious inquisitiveness of 
a male visitor determined to ferret out the 
nature of the piece of work her nimble nee- 
dle is so busy with. The solution of the 
mysterious problem, in which the mutual 
ingenuity of coy prudishness and impudent 
curiosity is cleverly displayed, is simply a 
shirt, which Mrs. TROLLOPE would have her 
readers suppose was a thing unmentionable 
by American lips polite to any ears, wheth- 
er polite or impolite. 

Captain Marryat, too, with his ward- 
room liberty of speech and Munchausen 
stretch of imagination, had his fling at 
American prudishness, and, with the prac- 
ticed coolness of a habitually unscrupulous 
raconteur, related for the serious belief of 
his credulous countrymen that American 
women were so modest that they put the 
legs of their pianos in pantalets, or trowsers! 

There was unquestionably a basis of fact 
for the construction of these tales of trav- 
ellers in search of the marvelous. Ameri- 
can women were fastidious, but not prud- 
ish in the sense of affecting a modesty they 
did not possess. Theirs was certainly a 
genuine delicacy, though the barriers with 
which they sought to guard it may often 
have been awkwardly constructed and ap- 
plied. The subterfuges of youthful shyness 
are foolish and transparent enough, but they 
are nevertheless the resorts of undoubted 


innocence. Let hardened men of the world’ 


say what they will about pradery being an 
indication of the want of the very thing 
it professes, blushes, averted faces, and dis- 
guised meanings are the natural defenses 
of modesty. The Americans were undoubt- 
edly more scrupulous in the use of many 
words than the Europeans. But why should 
this have been called prudery any more than 
the increased fastidiousness which has mark- 
ed the progress of civilization in all coun- 
tries? Madame Dr Sfévicnt, who was a 
very Diana of chastity, and endowed with 
all the purity of maternal sentiment, wrote 
in her letters to her daughter about topics 
and in words of which even French society, 
with all its latitude of discussion and ex- 
pression, would now suppress the lightest 
whisper. Pages of RICHARDSON, FIELDING, 
and of the writers of a day still nearer our 
own times, once read aloud in the presence 
of and freely discussed by mixed companies 
of innocent girls and boys and modest men 
and women, would not now be tolerated in 
England, where most commonplace women 
of average culture and refinement are not 
allowed to read, or at least to confess hav- 
ing read, or even to know the titles of the 
works of these authors of classic fame. 
Much of the so-called American prudish- 
ness was perhaps, after all, only a state of 
advanced public refinement, to which civil- 
ization, with more or less speed, is every 
where tending. We must, however, put in 
a protest against the exaggerated delicacy 
of a fastidiousness which seems too much 
inclined to disguise plain words in equivo- 
eal finery of speech, by which purity itself 
is sometimes made suspect. 

There are various expressions in use in 
this country which are either entirely new 
and unknown to the English, or applied in 
a sense different from that in which they 
are ordinarily understood by them. The 
origin of these novel or perverted words 
may be undoubtedly traced to false deli- 
cacy, but they have become so ingrafted 
upon the American lingo that those who 
now ordinarily employ them are neither 
conscious of nor responsible for the prud- 
ishness from which they certainly arose. 
Our American progenitors, puritanically 
nice, were easily startled by the most re- 
mote suggestion of impropriety, and, like 
all half-cultivated but aspiring people, who, 
only too conscious of vulgarisms from their 
lowly associations, made overstrained efforts 
to avoid them. It is not now worth while 
to specify them and endeavor to trace them 
to their origin, for the process would inevi- 
tably lead us back to that polluted source 
from which our sturdy ancestors derived 
them, unconscious of all offense, but which 
can not, if reached, fail to shock modern 
delicacy. It may be wise to accept with- 
out inquiry what has already been adopted 
by general usage, but it is well to under- 
stand that overnicety in expression is some- 
times suggestive of excessive nastiness of 
idea, and to avoid all attempts at guarding 
every innocent word against the possibili- 
ty of its remotest iation with impro- 
priety in the minds of the vulgar. Such 
attempts will be vain, for as to the evil all 
things are evil, so to the vulgar all things 
are vulgar, and we shall only reveal a con- 
sciousness On our own part which will have 
a look very like sympathy, and probably be 
mistaken for it. 















T seems expedient 
that all the other 
rooms of the house 
should be furnished 
after the conventicnal 
system of society, that 
is, on a scheme of gen- 
eral custom, with only 
the difference of indi- 
vidual taste and means. 
But the boudoir is the 
one place from which 
the conventional can be entirely banished, 
where eccentricity can be indulged, and 
where the dweller may intrench herself in 
the full enjoyment of her pet idiosyncrasies. 
If she wishes the room severe as an oratory, 
she has the right to order it; and if she pre- 
fers to represent in it the interior of a wig- 
wam, there should be nobody to gainsay her, 
for that sole corner of the house is hers and 
not the world’s, and she is at liberty to make 
it the expression of all her hidden prefer- 
ences. Its yery name expresses its private 
character, derived as it is from the French 
verb bouder, to pout, and signifying a place 
for retirement when the world has put on 
an unfriendly aspect in relation to our espe- 
cial sugar-plum, and our temper has become 
too much for our control. Yet it is in the 
boudoir that a lady sometimes receives her 
very intimate friends of either sex when she 
wishes their visit to be undisturbed, and it 
is not likely then that temper interferes 
with the scene; and therefore the room is 


arranged with other views as well as that, 


of the comfort of pouting at one’s ease. 

It is only people of exceptional character 
who will be very likely to make the boudoir 
any thing exceptional, for it is frequently 
felt that its name is an affectation in this 
country, and it will, as a general thing, be 
given the appearance which can not meet 
with much criticism as a lady’s sitting-room. 

The boudoir is usually an up-stairs room, 
adjoining the bed-chamber and dressing- 
room, and not too far from the nursery ; and 
it gives way in most houses among us, after 
all, to the purposes of a family sitting-room, 
remote from outer intrusion, rather than 
to maintain itself as a personal and pri- 
vate room. 

Thus it will be seen that, as a boudoir, 
there is no restriction on its farnishing and 
no laws to be obeyed, for if one chooses to 
ornament it with death’s-heads and cross 
bones, one his the right, although, even where 
one is absolutely mistress, it is best that good 
taste should prevail. Still there are certain 
habits of furnishing the boudoir which usu- 
ally creep in because comfort demands them, 
and the most eccentric spine has moments 
of needing a cushioned resting-place; and we 
will usually find in the boudoir the lounge, 
the comfortable chair for one’s self and an- 
other for one’s friend,the prie-dieu, if one is 
devout, and a collection of rosaries or of 
other religious emblems according to one’s 
creed; all one’s precious knickknacks not 
quite nice enough for the drawing-room, or 
else too personal in character for that more 
open place, one’s favorite books and their 
shelves, one’s peculiar and particular escri- 
toire, one’s sewing-table and work-basket, 
one’s own easel and piano; and we will see 
that it is a place of soft colors, soft carpets 
and. curtains, and with the pictures that 
mean more to one’s self than to any one else 
in the world. 

As pretty and pleasant a boudoir as we 
have ever seen was a small room whose floor 
was laid in a carpet of an indistinct figure, 
where the colors and outlines blended with 
one another like stuff that has “run” in the 
washing, although of a somewhat chintz- 
like pattern. The wall, then, from cornice 
to moulding, was hung with a chintz in paler 
tints, very nearly matching the idea of the 
carpet, arranged in fluted folds on a cord 
stretched along the sides of the room at top 
and bottom; from the top the chintz was 
stretched over the ceiling, still preserving 
its flutings, all of which met in the centre 
round the frosted silver knob from which 
hung silvex chains holding a low lamp un- 
der a china shade that matched the pre- 
vailing tints and pattern. The two long 
windows, which opened on a balcony under 
outside awnings, had no drapery of any oth- 
er sort than that furnished by the woven 
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sprays of a wax plant and anivy ving Of 
course the chintz allowed no pictures; but 
in defiance of the prohibition, it was puck- 
ered away opposite the windows just enough 
to frame a child’s or a cherub’s face that 
peeped through, and whose rosy cheeks and 
blue eyes were onlyin too much accord with 
the salmon pinks and Nile blues of the chintz. 
The davenport and table were of ebonized 
wood; the rest of the furniture was rattan ; 
there was a guitar in one corner, a light cast 
on a pedestal in another, a straw work-bas- 
ket piled with bright wools; and the whole 
place was like a little nest cradled in sun- 
shine and flowers and leaves, and charming 
as a place could be without an atom of re- 
pose about it. Nevertheless, nothing could 
be more dangerous than such a room for all 
the chances of fire; and for this reason its 
owner never pretended to light the pretty 
lamp there, and if she used it after night-fall, 
used it for reveries in the dusk. It was heat- 
ed through a register in the floor. 

Of course no such furnishing, so far as 
the chintz is concerned, would be suitable 
for the room when used as the family sit- 
ting-room. In that room lamps or candles 
are freely used or gas burned, and there is a 
great deal of wear to which every thing is 
subjected ; so that fancy gives way there to 
utility. And the uses of a family sitting- 
room are, as we have said, in point of real 
fact, much the most frequent uses given to 
this corner of the house. Boudoirs play a 
great part in romances, but in the real life 
of America, at least, they are sufficiently rare. 
A bed-chamber and dressing-room answer 
the needs of most of our ladies, and if there 
is a room to spare, it naturally becomes a 
sort of family sitting-room rather than the 
private luxury of one individual in the 
family. And even if, when the bride came 
home, it was her boudoir, when the babies 
came she lost her exclusive control. Here, 
then, with an eye to this occupation, colors 
and fabrics that will endure are to be chos- 
en, and articles of furniture that will not 
fall to pieces before the assaults of little 
tumbling and climbing legs. But it is not 
to be taken for granted that because the 
room has now become the family sitting- 
room, not open to all the world, that there- 
fore its appearance is a matter of secondary 
consequence, and any thing will do ‘here 
that will not do elsewhere. It is the home 
room, the inner shrine, and it must be as 
agreeable to the soul and senses as skill can 
make it, for here natures will be formed and 
here memories will return. And it is even 
desirable, whenever the purse allows, that 
the ontfit should be just fine enough to make 
the children now and then aware that they 
are ladies and gentlemen, even if occasional 
lapses into native animalism do make re- 
furnishing necessary once in a while; for, 
say what we will as to the vulgarity of any 
dependence in such matters on our sur- 
roundings, the fact remains that our man- 
ners are, all unconsciously, the least ia the 
world nobler, by mere natural instinct, when 
we find ourselves in the midst of noble be- 
longings. 

There are lovely English decorative pa- 
pers, to be had of any dealer in the larger 
cities at very easy prices, for the walls of 
this sitting-room; none of the abominable 
satin-faced glaring papers covered with 
stripes or bunched about in bouquets, but 
those where geometric arabesques, or else 
the interwoven figures of idealized boughs 
and branches on idealized’ backgrounds, 
make the very walls objects of beauty. 
Here, certainly, the carpet should not cover 
the entire floor—in order that it may be the 
more frequently and easily removed and 
shaken, and put altogether out of the way 
for certain games of the children. There 
should be a low broad lounge, not too good 
for little boots to kick; large low tables with 
books and work ; good secrétaires, with lights 
and inkstands and sketching boards; com- 
fortable seats and hassocks; an especially 
easy chair for the head of the house when 
he honors the place with his slippered pres- 
ence; cheerful pictures; and if used at all as 
a school-room, as when, either from remote- 
ness or other reasons, the children are taught 
at home, the family sitting-room sometimes 
needs to be, globes, piano, a canterbury for 
loose music, and stands to hold a pair of 
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huge slates folding like a portfolio: with 
all this some vivid dashes of color, a Japa- 
nese scroll or two to take the young fancy 
travelling, a hospitable hearth, some grow- 
ing plants, plenty of sunshine, and always 
neatness if not always order. Further re- 
finements, but none ever too fine for free 
and daily use, will be added here according 
to the power or the wisdom of the furnisher. 
For it will require but little experience to 
recognize that this room should always be a 
pleasant and inviting one, both as to out- 
look and interior, for here a good portion of 
the family life passes, and the children are 
more apt to remember it as the nucleus of 
home than rich dining-room or splendid par- 
lors, or even the mother’s reom itself. It is 
a place where, in large measure, early sur- 
roundings help to create life-long prejudices 
and tastes, and the love of beauty should be 
fed and nurtured and satisfied here as much 
as in the most superb saloons, for the ability 
to do that is not at all a question of cost, but 
of knowledge and time and skill. 

. Not seldom, however, it is the dining-room 
which is used as the family sitting-room. 
But although that is a pleasant place to 
loiter in, it is but a poor plan, when it can 
be avoided, to use it for any but its own 
purposes. The maid coming in to lay the 
cloth for dinner or tea creates an undesira- 
ble confusion; books and work are in dan- 
ger of being soiled by unfit neighborhood; 
and on occasions when the children are not 
wanted in the dining-room, there is no con- 
venient place for their retirement. Besides, 
the care which the very great majority of 
American mothers take of their children 
makes the sitting-room almost a nursery, or 
else obliges it to join the night nursery, and 
that is out of the question in a dining-room 
of even the least pretension. 

It is, therefore, when the space can be af- 
forded in the house, and on winter days the 
extra fire can be had to warm it, better to 
have a sitting-room for general family use 
separate from dining-room and parlors; and 
where there is not ground-room enough, it 
will be found nearly as convenient, and much 
more private, when up a flight of stairs, than 
when on the same floor with the hall door. 
And privacy is, after all, a requisite of this 
room, where circumstances often oblige one 
to be in very demi toilette, ahd where, let 
the house-maid do her duty ever so thor- 
oughly, there is likely to be more or less lit- 
ter of the hour. It should be a room nice 
enough for the girls’ embroidery to be about 
in it, and not so nice that the boys’ carving 
would be unbearable rubbish there ; a room 
to be kept so that the boys shall always 
remember that there stands the mother’s 
throne, and that the girls can always make 
a little brighter to welcome the father; a 
room that should be made sacred to smiles, 
a happy room for shelter, no matter what 
gayety, or trouble, or confusion goes on in 
the house elsewhere; a room that is the 
very antipodes, in short, of the boudoir in 
its original uses: since the latter, in spite of 
its beauty and its comforts, meets but a self- 
ish need, but the other opens its doors in 
self-abandonment till sybaritic enjoyment 
of solitude and a novel is lost in the life of 
the household. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


RESH importations of spring dresses arrive 

each week at this season of the year, con- 
firming anew some of the designs already re- 
ceived, and adding more varied novelties. Thus 
far the polonaise is the over dress most often 
seen on both rich and simple costumes. While 
a dissertation might be written on the various 
shapes of this garment, its distinctive features 
remain the same. The newest patterns have but 
one dart in each front, and this dart extends to 
the foot of the garment; the greater number 
are fastened on the left side, and the same pro- 
portion have long back seams beginning on the 
shoulders; all of them are plain over the tour- 
nure, in Marguerite fashion. Very elaborate po- 
lonaises are seldom of uniform shape; they differ 
not only in being draped differently on each side, 
but their gores are unlike; as, for instance, there 
will be only one long gore from shoulder to foot, 
while all the other forms are cut off like basques, 
and have separate skirts. In others, the two 
materials that now enter into every over dress 
are most irregularly arranged, one material dis- 
appearing suddenly and re-appearing in an unex- 
pected place, while the other fabric is found where 
it has never been used before. Knickerbocker 
woolens with tufted threads, wiry camel’s-hair in 
quadrillé designs, soft camel’s-hair plainly twilled, 
black silk, black damask grenadine, and the new 
gazeline barége of dark navy blue, are the mate- 
rials used for these new over dresses. For the 
first warm days, when wraps can be dispensed 
with; are the camel’s-hair polonaises of gray, 
cream-color, and drab, with elegant chenille gal- 
loons of darker shades and fringes of fantastic 
Moorish designs. For more novel over dresses 
for young ladies are the Knickerbocker and 
Algérienne wools, with raised threads of India 
colors on cream or blue grounds, or else the 
monotone gray or brown Knickerbockers, richly 
trimmed with knife-pleatings of silk, Breton em- 
broideries, strings of pearl buttons, and fringes. 





Some of these have large buckles and clasps of 
faceted steel for holding their drapery in place, 
while others are entirely without draping, hang- 
ing plain from the waist, and still others are 
caught back by Breton bands. Black silk polo- 
naises are made with flat pleatings from the neck 
down the middle of the back to match the fan 
trains with which they are worn. Black grena- 
dine polonaises have large damask figures, are 
draped differently on each side, and are caught 
up by long-looped bows of black satin ribbon ; 
the trimming is ruches of French lace, and jabots 
of lace with ends of satin ribbon hanging in the 
shells, The new navy blue gazeline barége (or 
llama wool) is made up with rich gros grain of the 
same shade, and trimmed with a transparent gal- 
loon, and rich fringe in which threads of mandarin 
yellow and the new Vésuve red are introduced. 
Light-tinted smoked-pcarl buttons are used on 
both dark and light cloths. 

Cloth dresses of light quality are made up with 
postilion basques and long over-skirts with square 
sides and flatly pleated backs. These dresses are 
meant to be very useful and simple, hence rich 
fringes are not used, but the over-skirt has a deep 
hem or silk facing (from two to three inches 
wide), above which is a single row of very wide 
galloon. Still others have five or six parallel 
rows of sewing-machine stitching in place of the 
galloon, and in some instances this stitching is of 
contrasting color; for instance, Pingat puts pale 
blue stitching on brown cloth, mandarin on olive, 
ete. 

The increased use of the sewing-machine is no- 
ticeable on the handsomest Paris dresses. French 
modistes were slow to adopt this great saving of 
labor, but they now appreciate it, and use it in 
conspicuous parts of the dress, for hemming silk 
pleatings, for stitching them on, and in various 
places where American ladies prohibit it. When 
neatly done, there can be no reasonable objection 
to this beautiful and substantial sewing, and the 
Bazar is glad to chronicle that any thing so sen- 
sible is to retain its popularity. 

Among other simple and stylish dresses are 
those of fine delaine in the smallest pin-head 
checks of color on white. These have a silk 
skirt with a polonaise and sleeveless jacket. A 
model that will serve for description is of brown 
and white check on a seal brown silk skirt, 
trimmed with knife-pleatings of the silk, and gal- 
loon brocaded in Indian colors and design. The 
silk skirt has a flounce of the wool from the knee 
down, made straight, and edged on the bottom 
with rose-leaf pleating of brown silk. To keep 
the front of the dress flat, this deep flounce has 
no gathers in the front and side breadths, but is 
quite full behind, where it forms a fan train. The 
long wool polonaise (also edged with pleated silk) 
has a long dart in each front reaching to the foot, 
a brown silk plastron, and white ivory buttons 
with brown centres. Just below the tournure 
bands of India galloon cross the back, and there 
are bows and flowing ends held by pearl buckles. 
The galloon also trims the wrist instead of cuffs, 
and around the neck, ending in a suwivez 
moi bow and streamers. The sleeveless sacque 
has long seams from the shoulders, is edged with 
knife-pleating, and laps in front to form tabs, 
with a single button in each. 

The newest princesse dresses for spring are of 
light Algérienne or Knickerbocker woolens in dash- 
es of blue, green, or brown on white, with silk of an- 
other color for sleeves and for flounces. Thus blue 
and white soft Algérienne wool princesse dresses 
have side gores, knife-pleatings, pockets, collars, 
and sash ends of ashes-of-roses grain. The 
drapery is unequal, being massed in horizontal 
pleats on one side, while the opposite gore is of 
may silk, on which square bows of silk are laid. 

e foot of the dress is cut out in squares, and 
silk knife-pleatings border the skirt. The inevi- 
table pearl buttons appear on all such dresses, 
These beautiful dresses will be copied by thrifty 
ladies who wish to modernize partly worn dress- 
es,as one good dress may be made of two old 
ones, or the best parts of a half-worn silk dress 
may be combined with one of the new woolen stuffs 
described below. 

For evening dresses the princesse style pre- 
vails, and for these gay dresses is’ laced in the 
back, has a square ne¢k and a Medicis collar, and 
a separate square train without a particle of 
drapery, and suggesting a regular court train. 
The richest dresses of this kind have some of the 
gores of light gros grain and other gores of the 
new chenille gauze of gay colors. For instance, 
a sky blue gros grain princesse dress laced be. 
hind will have the front side gores—which begin 
now on the shoulder and extend to the foot— 
made of chenille gauze in which appear Holbein 
green, sky blue, tilleul and rose-colored dashes, 
and the trimming around the bottom will be, not 
flounces, but a broad ruche made up of many 
pinked silk ruffles of each of the colors in the 
gauze. The back, with square train and no 
drapery, has also a gauze gore on each side from 
neck to foot. The neck has a Medicis collar in 
the back, with wire to hold it in shape, while the 
front is a low square, trimmed with ruches of silk 
of the four colors and white lace. The plainness 
of this dress is its great beauty. It is intended 
for a graceful figure that can dispense with the 
adventitious aid of scarfs, drapery, and fancy 
pockets. The sleeves are long tight coat sleeves, 
with gauze cuffs. 

The new mandarin yellow and tilleul shades 
are seen in some of the richest evening dresses. 
There are gauze dresses with cross stripes of 
mandarin and cream-color, made over trained 
skirts of cream-colored silk that are finished 
around the bottom with a wide box-pleated ruche 
of silk pinked on the edges. The gauze basque 
is round, with a broad Josephine belt made of 
seven folds of silk, showing both deep mandarin 
and pale cream tints. The long round over-skirt 
is trimmed with fringe, and there is a row of di- 
agonal folds of silk on the apron to match the 
front of the basque, which is fastened on the left 


side. The drapery behind forms one long soft 


‘narrow puff, held in place by folds and knots of 


the silk, beginning at the waist and extending to 
the end. While regular sashes are not worn, there 
are many arrangements of these lengthwise silk 
folds, knots, and loops for holding up the skirts 
of over dresses. 

A novel idea is that of introducing Algérienne 
wool and Knickerbocker stuffs for the over dress- 
es of full-dress toilettes. These goods now come 
in such delicate grounds of tilleul, cream, and 
pale blue, with dashes or stripes of gay Oriental 
colors, that they are as e ive as brocades and 
velvets, and they fall naturally into the soft 
draperies now so much liked. A polonaise of 
wool with tilleul ground has raised threads in 
lines of Holbein green, blue, and Vésuve red, 
trimmed with tassels, each one of which is sewed 
on separately to form fringe. Such garments are 
made with open square necks, Martha Washing- 
ton sleeves, and sash folds of tilleul and cream 
gros grain; the lower skirt is of tilleul silk, or 
else of deeper olive or Holbein green. 

For midsummer parties are elaborate toilettes 
of the palest blue or cream organdy muslin, worn 
over silk skirts flounced with the organdy. The 
over dresses are polonaises trimmed with white 
Fayeux embroidery and knife-pleating of the lawn, 
edged with Valenciennes lace. 


NEW FABRICS FOR DRESSES. 


A fine half-transparent material called gazeline 
barége is made of pure llama wool of very light 
quality. It is like beige in appearance, though 
much finer, and is in dark rich colors instead of 
the natural brown and gray mixtures of de beige. 
It is especially admired in navy blue, made up 
with silk and trimmed with galloon and fringe; 
it is also shown in myrtle green, nut brown, and 
tilleul. It measures thirty inches in width, and 
costs 75 cents a yard. The woolen suits neces- 
sary at the sea-side and nice travelling dresses 
will be made of this fabric. Bunting resembles 
it in appearance, but is more stiff and wiry. An- 
other wool tissue also to be used for travelling 
dresses is shot with colors showing Knickerbock- 
er effects by having rough threads of dark shade 
raised on the smoothest surface. All-wool bour- 
rette is shown for similar costumes, and is more 
expensive. It has raised figures of tiny leaves or 
flowers, or perhaps only dashes of color. The 
price is $1 25 a yard for goods nearly thirty 
inches wide. 

Sea-side grenadine is all of pure wool in lace- 
like open patterns and in matelassé designs. 
This will be much used for the country, travel- 
ling, mountains, and also for town wear later in 
the fall. It is shown in écru, tilleul, navy blue, 
gray, and green, and is to be made up in combi- 
nation with silk, or the entire dress may be of 
the grenadine: $1 25 a yard is the price. Cob- 
web cloth is a novelty this season. It seems 
made up of threads of loose zephyr wool tied in 
diamond figures with silk. This pretty lace-like 
fabric is soft and thin yet strong, and is shown 
in olive, bronze, tilleul, light blue, and écru 
shades. It is double width, and only four or five 
yards are required for an over dress. The dress 
beneath must be of silk. This will be used for 
watering-place dresses. Drap de Médine is an 
Oriental stuff in bayadere stripes with alternate 
lines of silver-colored silk and wool. Mecca 
gauze is another wool fabric with Knickerbocker 
shreds and dashes. The genuine Knickerbocker 
goods of wool of very light quality for early 
spring wear are shown in cream, navy blue, myr- 
tle green, gray, brown, and écru, with cardinal 
aan 


New silk goods are soft, like raw silks thinly 
woven ; they come in irregular stripes, dashes of 
color in knotted threads, brocaded lines, and in 
fish-scale patterns in Turkish and Persian colors, 
showing much olive and bronze, and quaint green 
shades oddly combined with blue and gray and 
cream-color. They cost $5 a yard, and measure 
twenty-seven inches in width. Mixtures of silk 
and wool. show similar designs in larger figures 
and broader stripes. These begin at $1 25a 
yard and go up to $3. 

Colored percale bands, embroidered in colors in 
regular Hamburg-work, are imported for trimming 
the fine dark percales and Scotch ginghams. The 
percale is myrtle green, navy blue, or seal brown, 
and the embroidery is in self colors and white. 
They are two or three inches wide, and cost 50 to 
65 cents a yard. Fine Scotch percales without 
glaze are imported in these dark colors for dresses 
to be trimmed with this embroidery. To trim white 
muslin dresses for summer is the new Fayeux open- 
work in Renaissance designs, that are said to be 
copied from antique church lace. This costs from 
$1 25 to $2 75 a yard. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; and ArNotp, ConstaBiz, & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 


-Mr. Cuartes O'Conor is thus sketched by a 
writer who saw and heard him before the Elect- 
oral Commission: ‘‘ Nearly in front of Morton 
sat, on the first two days of the session, a keen- 
= watchful, benevolent-looking old man. 

he face was devoid of hair; the skin too white 
of hue for health, too white even for the natural 
feebleness of threescore and ten. The head was 
round and full, especially above and in front of 
the ears. A few sparse gray locks still fringed 
the base of the skull, but the top of the head 
was bald, bare, and white. It was O'Conor, the 
greatest constitutional lawyer of our day. There 
was an instant hush the moment he rose to 
aoe and the first feeling was that he was too 
old and feeble to bear the brunt of so great a 
‘ease. But the feebleness of body has in no wise 
affected the mind. Before O’Conor had talked 
five minutes, the Commission, the attending law- 
yers, and spectators had forgotten all about his 
physical infirmities, and were paying —_ atten- 
tion to his words. In manner of speech O’ CONOR 
is one of the slowest talkers I have ever heard. 





Each word comes slowly, clearly, distinctly, as 
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though carefully weighed before being used. 
Involved sentences are carefully avoided, and 
the simplest words are used. Under his match- 
less simplicity of expression, the most intricate 
law points stand out clear to the comprehension 
of the average mind. His voice is a barytone, 
clear and pleasing. Ordinarily he speaks with 
emphasis, though he never mouths or rants.” 
—Sir George CAMPBELL, at a recent banquet 
in London given to Miss HeLen Tayror, in pro- 
posing the health of the Queen, said that al- 
though he was not a woman’s-rights man in the 
common acceptation, he did wish that the Salic 
law might be so completely reversed that in En- 
gland the throne should be hereafter occupied 
only by women. The sentiment was received 
with loud and prolonged applause, and the mem- 
bers of Parliament present, among whom were 
STANSFELD and RoEBUCK, seemed-no less pleased 
with it than the others. 

—The original “‘ Uncle Tom,” Mr. Jostan 
HENSON, was | yee. the other day to. Queen 
Vicroria, and, of course, imparted to that royal 
personage such reminiscences of his former his- 
torical career as were calculated to interest the 
Majesty of England. 

—Miss FLetcuer, of Burlington, Vermont, the 

most munificent public benefactress that State 
has yet produced, has added $25,000 to her for- 
mer gift of $150,000 to found the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. 
—The Emperor of Austria has been good to 
the publisher, having conferred upon Mr. Trits- 
NER, Of Ludgate Hill, London, the knight cross 
of the Order of Francis Joseph. 

—Paris has a new and wonderful tenor in the 
| se of astone carver employed by an eminent 

rench sculptor. His voice is said to be of ex- 
traordinary quality. He will form a pendant to 
Manowry, the barytone, who was originally a 
journeyman dyer, and was heard singing over 
his vats by a professor of the Conservatoire. 

—An incident of the late Commodore Van- 
DERBILT, in one of the last months of his life, is 
thus described by Bishop M‘Tyerre: “In June 
last I visited New York for a few days on some 
business connected with Vanderbilt University, 
and to pay my respects to him in his affliction, 
and to his family. On taking leave to come 
home, he remarked it would likely be our last 
interview in this world; sent his regards to the 
trustees and faculty and the students; wished 
that the institution might prosper and do good; 
and, still holding my hand, paused. ‘Could you 
not put off leaving for one day? I replied 
that no urgent matter required me to keep my 
appointment in leaving just then, if his wish 
were otherwise. ‘My purpose has been to add 

,000, making out the million. I have per- 
fect confidence in my son; I know he will carry 
out my wishes; but there’s no telling what may 
happen from outside-to delay and hinder; so 
you had better take it along with you, If you 
will defer your trip till to-morrow, we can have 
the papers fixed up.’ That was the only time 
the subject of money was mentioned during a 
visit of days. In the spring of 1872, when our 
publishing house was being rebuilt, I was told 
to draw on him for $1000, and to ‘say nothing 
about it.” That donation was acknowledged in 
the paper as from ‘A Friend in New York.’ I 
never had to do with a more modest giver than 
he was, except in the amount.”’ 

—The late Admiral GoLDsBoRovGH was the 
son-in-law of WILLIAM WIRT, and became prom- 
inent in the navy at an early age. In 1827, when 
only twenty-two years of age, he held the rank 
of lieutenant, and was the executive officer of 
the Porpoise, then attached to the Mediterranean 
squadron. At that time Greek pirates were so 
numerous that no merchant vessel, unprotected 
by a convoy, could safely venture to sail among 
the islands of the Archipelago. The pirates, in- 
deed, were so powerful that at one time they 
succeeded in capturing an Austrian man-of-war 
which carried ten guns. Lieutenant GoLDsBor- 
OUGH was ordered to take command of a night 
e:., edition to retake an English brig, the Comet, 
from the Greek pirates, 200 of whom were in full 
possession ofher. The attempt was a desperate 
one, and required a desperate effort. Lieutenant 
GoLpsBorovuGH took with him only four boats 
and thirty-five officers and men, but his expedi- 
tion was entirely successful, though not until 
many of the enemy had been killed—an average 
of very nearly three to every man of the attack- 
ing party. The ward-room steward of the Por- 
poise, a mulatto of Herculean strength, was one 
of the expedition, and killed with his own hand 
no less than eleven of the pirates. The chief of 
the horde, with several of his men, was dispatch- 
ed by the pistol of Lieutenant Jon A. Carr, of 
Virginia, a gallant officer, long since dead. On 
the arrival of the Forpoise at Malta, after the 
sound thrashing Ce the pirates, the English 
governor returned the thanks of his government 
to her commander, and through him to the offi- 
- cers and men who had been personally concerned 
in the exploit. 

—The scene presented by the late Electoral 
Commission when in session is thus described 
by Mrs. Crammer: “On a raised dais, in a 
straight row, sit the Justices. Directly before 
them stood Evarts, slender, delicate, motion- 
less, emitting a steady stream of long, involved, 
splendid sentences. The Judges sat intently 
gazing on this intellectual wonder. FIELD took 
a calm, contemplative view through his large 
glasses. Brap ey looked out either side of his 
very high nose, and neither eye could tell any 
tales on the other. Justice CLIFFORD sat in the 
middle, big as Jove, but too lazy to launch a 
thunder-bolt. Justice StrRoNG, with a white 
head, sharp features, and foxy eyes, was fussing 
about in his chair, as if the argument were a 
bore. Justice MILLER leaned back, the image 
of serenity, placid as a May morning. Then 
there was Epmunps, looking like a Jewish law- 
giver; and FRELINGHUYSEN, meditating on his 
grandfather; and Morton, who has the most 
inconsequent nose ever set as a vestibule to so 

rand a head; it is like a classic tower with a 

arn-door en‘rance. At the end sat BaYaRD, 
whose fine, strong head and face honor his grand- 
father; and next him, TaurMaN, muffled to the 
ears in a cashmere scarf, worn with neuralgia, 
and looking as if he had the mumps. At the 
opposite end sat Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, ¢ 
classical-looking gentleman; and JostaH G. AB: 
BoTT, of Boston, who looks like HawTHOLNE; 
and James A. GARFIELD, whose head and face 
certainly do not lack strength of outline, what- 
ever else they lack; and Georeg F. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, trim, clear cut, and gray; and 








Eppa Hunton, of Virginia, with a pug-nose, ul- 
illuminating eyes, and a high head.”’ 
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Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edging 
for L 


laying both parts steno cast off the corresponding 
ingerie. 






























, stitches on the needles together from the wrong side. 

‘ = j ; Fite ea, STATA ! ' long the joining stitches of both parts 

Tus edging is worked with serpentine braid in the i Stem ANY : pee Trim the purse along . ee 

width shown by the illustration, and with crochet cot- gr -* “RAO ba onl ig oactaalage é meg ie mie" rik the bead poet 7 engh OP ee fringe 
ton, No. 80, as follows: Ist round.—Always alternately i : “satis ah aA ™ se lye mith ate inh : CPR tag ie Roos a, Face $ er AY onree : pace 
1 se. (sitfgle crochet) on the next point of the braid, 5 mn Neer | | me a ‘fit UY iy mit tle fh, capes ‘dialog aie Gad pa? + 
ch. (chain stitch), 2 se. separated by 3 ch. on the fol- Wa ee ae or “th : r BProics. a a ae wad 
lowing point. 2d round.—»* 1 sc. on the first of the m rn a rs "Ms mene which should be carried through the preceding 


next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 13 ste, (short treble 
crochet) on the next 3 ch. between 2 sc., 1 sc. on the 
last of the next 5 ch., and repeat from *.- 3d round 
(on the other side of the braid).— > 1 stc. in ~ hol- 
low opposite the next point on which only 1 se. 
was worked in the preceding round, 5 ch., with 
1 sc. fasten together the next two points, 5 ch., 
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stitch, then take up the same number of beads, loop 
them ‘about the first row, fasten them as before, and 
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Towel Embroidered in Overcast 
nately 1 double crochet on the next stitch, 1 ch., 
and pass over 1 stitch. 


e 
Knitted Purse. 
Tmis purse is worked with white crochet cot- n 5 4 
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Fig. 2.—Detait or Kyire-Basker, 
Fig. 2.—Srcrion or Yoke or Cuemisk, Fig. 1, Pace 221. Fig. 1. 
ton, No. 60, and with crystal and steel beads, and is furnished at the opening with 
a steel clasp, and trimmed on the edge with a fringe composed of bead loops. 
To work the purse, which consists of two flat round pieces knit separately, work 
one bead in each st. (stitch), for which purpose first string one or two bunches 
of crystal beads on the cotton. Then make a foundation of 6 st., which are 
divided on three or four needles and closed in a ring, and work as follows: Ist 
round.—6 k. (knit plain), with each 
of these knit up the next bead (to 
do this, in drawing through the 
thread thrown over, slip the bead 
on the latter through the st. at the 
same time, so that it lies on the 
working side, which forms the right 
side of the knitting). Wind the 
lower veins of the foundation st. 
with a thread passed through a 
sewing needle, draw them tight to- 
gether, and fasten on a steel bead. 
2d round.—Always on the next st. 
in the preceding round work 1 k., 


both sides. The embroidery is worked along the outlines of the design without 
counting the thread of the foundation. The soft curves of the lines in this 
work make it specially adapted to all kinds of Renaissance designs. The towel 
shown by Fig. 1 is of white rubber cloth edged at the bottom with smooth 
woven stripes embroidered in overcast stitch, For this embroidery transfer the 
design, one-half of which is given 
by Fig. 34, Supplement, to the 
smooth stripe, and work the em- 
broidery with red cotton, D. M. C., 
No. 30, First work:a row of run- 
ning stitches along the outline (see 
Fig. 2), so that stitches and inter- 
vals alternate regularly on both 
sides of the work. In the 2d row 
work going back in the same man- 
ner, always filling with each stitch 
one of the intervals of the 1st row 
(see Fig. 3). After finishing the 2d 
row the foundation resembles a 
line in Holbein - work, only the 








Fig. 2.—Detau. or ToweL, Fic. 


— 


“Fig. 3.—Derai. or Tower, Fie. 1 


" Fig. 1.—Towxt EmprowweRED IN OveER- 
cast Stircu.—{See Figs. 2-4.] 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 34. 
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Fig. 2—Cuevior Cora Surr.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
- e For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-17. 
Fig. 1.—Curvior Crora Svurr,—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-17. 





stitches should be somewhat looser, as the 3d and 4th rows would oth- 
erwise draw the work together. Work the 3d row as shown by Fig. 
4, overcasting the stitches of the lst and 2d rows, so that an overcast 
cord is formed, from which the work derives its name. Those of our 
readers who are familiar with Holbein-work will find no difficulty in 
working the design in connection by dividing the pattern into main lines 
and branches, thus avoiding frequent cutting off and sewing in of 
the thread. After finishing the design work the monogram, which 
is drawn as shown by Fig. 1, so that it looks alike on both sides 
when worked. The fringe is worked in knotting, and consists of 
two rows of double knots. 


Knife-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus knife-basket is made of a cigar box nine inches and three- 
quarters long, six inches and seven-eighths wide, and two inches 
and seven-eighths high, which is lined and partly covered with 
green cloth. The pieces of cloth for the outside are two inches 
and seven-eighths wide, and are cut out from the corners toward 


k. 1 crossed (knit 1 st. crossed; to do this insert the needle in the st. Knirtep Purse. 
from the back toward the front and knit the st. plain), but with each of 
these st., as well as with all st. in the course of the work (excepting the 
last round of each part), knit in 1 bead as in the lst round, . 3d 
round.—Six times alternately on the next st. for a widening work 
1 k., k. 1 crossed, 1 k. 4th-15th rounds.—Like the preceding 
round, but in every following round the number of stitches be- 
tween two widenings is always increased by 1 st., so that the 
15th round counts 90 st. 16th round.—Slip off all the crystal 
beads from the thread and take up 72 times alternately 1 steel 
bead, 3 erystal beads for the next 3 rounds, and then the requisite 
number of crystal beads for 8 rounds more, and work this round 
like the preceding 13 rounds. 17th round.—On the next st. work 
i k., k. 1 crossed, and knit all the st. in this round plain, working 
off the last 2 st. together, however. 18th round.—Like the pre- 
ceding round. 19th-21st rounds.—All knit plain. 22d round.— 
Without beads, all knit plain. Cast off the next 82 st. for the 







i . ——————~<SCSC*# the middle to a width of an inch and a quarter. Draw the out- 
opening in the purse. This completes one of the round parts of lines of the scallops: and eyelet-holes on the material, run them 
the purse. Work the other part in the same manner, and then, Fig. 1.—Ky1re-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] with brown silk, and work the embroidery in button-hole and chain 
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stitch from Fig. 2, which 
gives a section of the bor- 
der in full size. Having 
first pasted green cloth on 
the side pieces and parti- 
tions of the box (the cloth 
is fastened at the top with 
small rivets), set in the bot- 
tom pieces of the same ma- 
terial, and then fasten the 
embroidered pieces of cloth 
on the outside with 
small yellow nails, 
drawing them tight on 
the box. The bottom 
of the box is covered 
on the outside with 
the same material, 
which overlaps a quar- 
ter of an inch on the 
sides all around, and 
is fastened with yel- 
low nails. For the 
eylinder- shaped han- 
dle, take a piece of 


card-board four inch- Vetver Perricoar. 
es and seven-eighths For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XII., Fig. 65. 


wide and twelve inch- 
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Dress ror Youne Grew. 


through the partition, two inches from one end, 
and with the four ends of the cord tie four dou- 
ble knots, then draw all the ends through the 
cylinder-shaped handle, again tie 4 double knots, 
pass the erids through the partition of the basket 
in the opposite direction, fasten them together, 
and cut them off. On the four corners of the 
knife-basket at the bottom fasten brass buttons, 
which form the feet. 


Mignardise, Point Lace Braid, and 
Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with mignardise, point 
lace braid, and crochet cotton, No. 100, as fol- 
lows: Ist round (on one side of the mignardise). 
—* 3 de. (double crochet) on the next 3 loops 
of the mignardise, working off the upper veins 
together, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. as before on 
the next 3 loops, twice pass over 3 loops, 
5 de. as before on the next 8 loops; 
then 5 ch., fasten the middle of these to 
the middle of the 5 ch. worked previous- 
ly (to do this drop the stiteh from the 
“needle, insert the latter in the corre- 
sponding stitch, and draw the dropped 
stitch through), 3 de. on the next 3 
loops, working off the upper veins to- 
gether, seven times alternately 5 ch., 1 




















es long, coat it on one 
side with glue or gum- 
arabic, and wind it on 
a round wooden bar an 
inch and a half in cir- 
eumference. When the card- 
board is dry, remove the wood- 
en bar and paste green cloth on 
the cylinder. Of the same ma- 
terial cut one piece an inch 
and an cighth wide and four 
inches and seven-eighths long, 
and wind it on the middle of 
the cylinder; on both sides of 
this cloth strip stretch double 
threads of brown silk on the 
cylinder in a horizontal direc- 
tion at intervals of a quarter 
of an inch. On the middle of 
the cylinder stretch brown silk 
crosswise. On both sides of 
the middle and a quarter of an 
inch from the ends wind the 
cylinder with coarse brown sad- 
dler’s silk to a width of a quar- 
ter of an inch, and fasten the 
windings with a double cross 
seam of similar silk, at the same 
time catching the stretched 
threads. Trim 
the handle be- 
tween thestretch- 
ed threads with 
small yellow 
nails. To fast- 
en the handle on 
the basket run 
two pieces of 
brown woolen 
cord of the req- 


uisite length, 
laid double, 
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Hart For Lirrie Girt. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIT., Fig. 66. 
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gc, (single crochet) on the 
second following loop ; then 
5 ch., pass over 1 loop, and 
repeat from *. 2d round 
(on the other side of the 
mignardise).— * 9 se. sep- 
arated each by 3 ch. on the 
middle 9 loops opposite the 
next hollow in the preced 
ing round, then three 
times alternately 5 
ch., 3 de. on the next 
3 loops, working off 
the upper veins to- 
gether; then twice 
pass over 3 loops, 3 
de. as before on the 
next 3 loops ; twice 
alternately 5 ch. 5 
de. as before, but al- 
ways fasten the mid- 
dle of the 5 ch. to 
the middle of the 
corresponding 5 ch. 
on the first half of 





























Mvsiin Perricoar. this seallop, observ 


ing the illustra- 
tion; 5 ch., and 
repeat from *. 
3d round.—* 1 
ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 
se. on the second follow- 
ing 3 ch., three times al- 
ternately 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the next 3 ch., 5 ch., 1 
ste. on the second follow- 
ing 3 ch., and repeat from 
*. Sew on a row of 
point lace braid from the 
wrong side with overhand 
stitches, observing the il- 
lustration, and on the oth- 
er side of the braid cro- 
chet the 4th round as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 
1 de. on the edge of thé 
braid, 3 ch., and pass over 
a corresponding interval 
on the braid. 


Border for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Havine transferred 
the design to Swiss 
muslin, run the out- 
lines with embroid- 
ery cotton, and for 
the connecting bars 
stretch the thread 
back and forth and 
button-hole stitch it . 
across; edge all the S I 
design figures in half- 4 UW 
polka stitch, and Wi Hi 
work the veins in : i 





Miss’s Sacaur. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 49-55. 


half-polka stitch and the dots in satin stitch. The outer edge of the 
border is finished with button-hole stitches. Cut away the material be- “ 
tween the design figures and underneath the bars on the wrong side 


Initial for Lingerie. 


Tuis initial is worked in satin and half-polka stitch with white and 


colored cotton. ; 
Muslin Petticoat. 


Tuis petticoat is forty-one inches and a quarter long in front, forty-eight 
inches long in the back, and three yards and a quarter wide on the bot- 
tom. The trimming consists of a needle-work border two inches wide, 
lace insertion an inch and three-quarters wide, needle-work insertion an 
inch and a quarter wide, and Spanish lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
Besides this the petticoat is trimmed with diamonds six inches and seven- 
eighths square, which are composed of insertion and edged with lace. 
The material is cut away underneath the trimming 


Hat for Little Girl. 

Tuts hat is made of navy blue cashmere and black lustring lining, and 
is trimmed on the edge with a side-pleated ruffle of navy blue cashmere 
lined with claret-colored gros grain. To make the hat cut the crown 
of cashmere and lustring in one piece from Fig. 66, Supplement, baste the 
material and lining together, and face the crown with a bias strip of clar- 
et-colored gros grain two inches and a half wide, which at the same time 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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forms the binding of the crown. For the ruffle 
cut of navy blue cashmere and claret-colored gros 
grain for the lining a strip two inches and a half 
wide and fifty-one inches and a quarter long, lay 
it in side pleats, and set it on a band of black 
stiff lace an inch and a quarter wide and nineteen 
inches and a quarter long, which has first been 
wired on both sides and covered with black lus- 
tring. Pleat the crown along the straight line 
on Fig. 66 to a width of nineteen inches and a 
quarter, and set it on the band above the ruffle. 
Heavy: claret-colored chenille cord is wound 
around the crown. At the left side and in the 
back are loops and ends of claret-colored faille 
and navy blue satin ribbon. On the inside is a 
side-pleated strip of Swiss muslin edged with 
lace. Strings of navy blue satin ribbon. 


Dress for Young Girl. 
See illustration on page 213. 

Tus dress of pale blue cashmere consists of a 
skirt, over-skirt, and waist, trimmed with side- 
pleated ruffles of the material, narrow dark blue 
velvet ribbon, cords and tassels of the same col- 
or, and white Spanish lace. Swiss muslin chem- 
isette and under-sleeves. 


Camel’s-hair Suit. 
See illustration on page 213. 

Tue trimming for this dress of gray camel’s- 
hair consists of galloon and fringe. The man- 
telet is arranged of a square shawl of camel’s- 
hair trimmed in a similar manner and folded 
double. Felt hat, trimmed with feathers, gros 
grain ribbon, and roses. 





NONSENSE ALPHABET. 


A TuMuLEp down, and hurt his Arm against a 
bit of wood. 

B said, “‘My Boy, oh! do not cry; it can not do 
you .” . 

C said, “A Cup of Coffee hot can’t do you any 
harm.” 

D sald, “A Doctor should be fetched, and he 
would cure the arm.” 


E said, “ An Egg beat up with milk would quick- 

4 ly make him well.” 

said, “‘A Fish, if broiled, might cure, if only 
by the smell.” 

said, ‘Green Gooseberry fool, the best of cures 
I hold.” 

said, “His Hat should be kept on, to keep him 
from the cold.” 

said, “ Some Ice upon his head will make him 
better soon.” 

said, “Some Jam, if spread on bread, or given 
in a spoon.” 

said, “‘A Kangaroo is here—this picture let 
him see.” 

said, “A Lamp pray keep alight, to make some 
barley tea.” 

said, “‘A Mulberry or two might give him 
satisfaction.” 

said, ‘Some Nate, if rolled about, might be a 
slight attraction.” 

said, “ An Owl might make him laugh, if only 
it would wink.” 

said, “Some Poetry might be read aloud, to 
make him think.” 

said, “A Quince I recommend—a Quince, or 
else a Quail.” 

said, “Some Rats might make him move, if 
fastened by their tail.” 

said, “A Song should now be sung, in hopes 
to make him laugh.” 

said, “A Turnip might avail, if sliced or cut 
in half.” 

eaid, “‘An Urn, with water hot, placed under- 
neath his chin.” 

said, “I'll stand upon a chair, and play a 
Violin.” 

said, “Some Whiskey-Whizzgigs fetch, some 
marbles and a ball.” . 

said, “Some double XX ale would be the best 
of all.” 

said, ‘Some Yeast mixed up with salt would 
make a perfect plaster.” 

said, “Here is a box of Zinc! Get in, my 
little master! 

We'll shut you up! We'll nail you down! 
We will, my little master! 

We think we've all heard quite enough of this 
your sad disaster.” 
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JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 
WATTIE ELLISON DECLINES AN INVITATION. 


Fiona Travers sat on the box seat of the 99th 

ingot the Eton and Harrow match. 

sun beat down fiercely upon the bright 
scene—upon the crowds of carriages, the sea of 
faces, the masses of pale and dark blue, 
which encircled the smooth open greensward in 
the middle, where every eye was fixed eagerly upon 
a handful of slender boys in white flannel. 

I know not a more characteristically English 
scene than this same great annual cricket-match. 
In no other nation of Europe could such an in- 
tense excitement be created by so small a cause. 

Merely a game between a few school-boys! Yet 
it is a thing of national interest. There is not a 
heart in all that vast assembly that does not beat 
with intense apprehension as to the final result 
of that two days’ game, from the gray-haired 
statesman who remembers his own Eton days, 
and proudly watches his slight grandson fielding 
among the light blue Eleven, down to the fat- 
cheeked ten-year-old Harrow boy in the lowest 
form in the school, who sits among his school- 
fellows, hallooing and shouting he hardly knows 
at what. 

And the ladies, bless them, are as eager as the 
men! Have they not all of an ate, cous- 
ins, or grandsons, in one or other of the two 
goat eee? And if these are wanting, the 





lover possibly was a “Harrow man,” or, at all 
events, they have a pair or so of gloves on the re- 
sult, enough to give to one and all a feeling of en- 
thusiastic partisanship. 

No game is to the uninitiated so uninteresting 
to watch as cricket ; yet all this great mixed mul- 
titude, three-fourths of whom hardly know swift 
from slow bowling, and have not the remotest 
idea what is meant by long-stop or short slip, sit 
out here for hours and hours in the shadeless sun- 
shine, watching every ball in breathless and al- 
most in silent suspense, as if their very lives de- 
pended on it. 

Flora Travers sits on the box seat of the 99th 
drag in her dark blue bonnet and white muslin 
dress, with a plate of cold salmon on her lap, and 
a glass of Champagne in her hand. Captain 
Hartley is on one side of her, and another gallant 
Lancer, clinging on between earth and heaven, one 
foot on the wheel and one on some step midway, 
stands on the other side of her helping her to 
salad. Flora looks and laughs from one to the 
other, utters her little sallies, dimples over with 
pretty little smiles, registers her little bets, and 
looks and is supremely happy. 

Every thought of Wattie and his displeasure 
has gone out of her head. It is very delightful 
to be where she is; Captain Hartley is devoted 
to her; she is conscious of being well dressed in 
spite of the dark blue bonnet; the sunshine is 
bright, the scene is all new to her, and she is sev- 
enteen! Whatmore can she want? The young 
are very philosophical; the passing hour is of 
more value to them than the look-out of their 
whole lives. 

And then in the very middle of it all, just as 
the day was nearly over—when in half an hour 
six o’clock would be struck on the big clock across 
the ground, and the wickets would be drawn— 
just as she was laughing her gayest and looking 
her brightest and happiest, down in the moving 
crowd below she catches sight of Wattie’s face 
looking up at her, stern and displeased. 

She half rose from her seat and made a little 
gesture to beckon him to her; but he only lifted 
his hat distantly and coldly, and passed on and 
was lost among the sea of black coats. 

And all at once the sunshine and the bright- 
ness and all the freshness seemed to have gone 
out of every thing, and nothing seemed pleasant 
or happy to her any longer. 

When she reached home an hour later, Juliet 
met her at the door. ; 

“Well, dear, have you had a pleasant day? 
have you enjoyed it?” she asked of her young 
sister-in-law. But Flora answered her dejectedl} 
and wearily. 

“Oh yes, I suppose so. It was very hot, and I 
am dreadfully tired ;” and she passed languidly 
up stairs. 

“Tt was a delightful day, Juliet!” cried Mrs. 
Dalmaine, who had come home with her. “ You 
poor dear, not to have gone at all! There was 
Lord George wandering about in misery, looking 
for you. He had to come and console himself 
with me. Such lots of people! and such a splen- 
did lunch we had! And there is no doubt about 
it that Jack Hartley is quite struck by your Flora ; 
you may take my word for it, that will be a 
match !” 

With all Mrs. Dalmaine’s flirting propensities, 
she always took a true woman’s interest in the 
making up of a match. 

A marriage, she was in the habit of saying, 
often spoiled a man, but generally made a woman ; 
and any addition to the sacred sisterhood of 
“ frisky matrons” was hailed by her as a benefit 
to the community at large. She looked upon 
Flora as a very hopeful sort of young woman— 
“ really, you know, not bad for a girl,” she would 
say—and she would have been genuinely pleased 
to see her married to some one in her own set. 

With all her faults, Rosa Dalmaine never 
grudged a younger and prettier woman her tri- 
umphs. She had suffered too much herself from 
the spiteful and envious tongues of other women 
to be any thing but generous to a possible rival. 

Mrs. Dalmaine had long ago forgiven Juliet 
for disappointing her about the water party to 
Maidenhead, but she had not forgotten her friend’s 
promise of a dinner at Hurlingham to make up 
for it. 

The day was now fixed for this dinner, and the 
invitations were sent out. Cis promised Juliet 
that he would go, and Captain Hartley was, of 
course, among those invited. 

“Would you mind very much asking one more, 
Juliet?” Flora said to her sister-in-law with a 
trembling voice, coming up and standing nervous- 
ly behind her chair. 

“ And whom do you want me to ask, Flora ?” 

“ Wattie,” answered the girl, with a deep blush. 
Juliet turned round and looked up at her for a 
moment. 

“Tf you think you can manage to keep all your 
lovers in order, my dear,” she said, laughing, “I 
will ask him, by all means.” 

“Oh, thank you, Juliet dear!” cried Flora, with 
alacrity ; and in her own mind she determined to 
show Wattie once for all how mistaken he was in 
being so jealous, by snubbing Captain Hartley 
and being every thing that was gracious to him- 
self. It should go hard with her, she thought, 
if she did not manage somehow to re-instate her- 
self in his good graces during that evening. 

The following morning the answer to Juliet's 
invitation lay on the breakfast table. Flora, who 
was down first, recognized the handwriting of the 
note, but would not seem to notice it; she busied 
herself with teasing the kitten and putting lumps 
of sugar into the canary’s cage, and would not 
even look round when Juliet came in and 
opening her letters. 

“ Pretty dickey— pretty dick !” said Flora, stand- 
ing in front of the cage stuffing her fingers through 
oe bars, to the no small alarm of its fluttering 
and tweaking occupant. “ Pretty little dickey ! 
and all the time her heart was beating and thump- 
ing so that she could hardly breathe. 








“T am so sorry Wattie can’t come on Satur- 
day, Flora!” broke in Juliet’s voice from the 
breakfast table. 

“Pretty dickey!” said Flora again, but this 
time in a fainter voice, and her heart seemed to 
stop al er for an instant, and then she stood 
quite still, staring into the cage for a minute or 
two before she spoke. 

“Oh, can’t he? Well, I dare say we shall be 
very happy without him.” And then she sat 
down to the table and helped herself rather large- 
ly to curried eggs. 

Juliet had thrown the note carelessly across the 
table to her, and presently she took it up and 
read it—merely a formal answer—he was very 
sorry to be unable to accept Mrs. Travers’s kind 
invitation—that was all; he did not even plead 
another engagement. 

“T suppose you don’t want to keep it,” she 
said, and then solaced her angry feelings by tear- 
ing it up viciously into very small pieces. 

en the morning of the dinner arrived, Cis 
said to his wife after breakfast, 

“Tam afraid I sha’n’t be able to go with you 
to Hurlingham, Juliet.” 

“Not go, Cis? Why, you promised me that 
you would, and I think it will be hardly civil to 
our guests if you do not,” said Juliet, in some 
dismay. 

“Tam very sorry,” he answered, looking down 
and shuffling his feet nervously up and down the 
hearth-rug. “Of course I meant to go; but the 
fact is, I have had a letter from home—my fa- 
ther is not very well—nothing to speak of, of 
course, but I think he wants to see me, and, in 
short, I think I had better run down to-day, and 
I know you can do very well without me.” 

Juliet looked into her husband’s face, and some- 
thing in its weak, irresolute lines told her that 
he was not speaking the truth to her. 

“ Oh, very well,” she answered, coldly and con- 
temptuously ; “ please yourself, of course.” 

Cis kissed her with some effusion, feeling rather 
thankful to be let off so easily, but Juliet shrank 
involuntarily from the conjugal salute. 

* “There, that will do; there is nothing to kiss 
me about. I suppose there is no occasion to say 
any thing to Flora about your father’s indisposi- 
tion ?” with a ring of scorn in the last words. 

“Oh dear no, certainly not!” said Cis, airily, 
and went his way into his study; and having 
carefully shut the door, he drew out of his pock- 
et and proceeded to read over a small note writ- 
ten in cramped, foreign-looking characters, 


“Will you come and see me to-morrow as ear- 
ly as you can?” ran this note. “I have an idle 
morning and a great deal to talk to you about; 
in fact, I want your advice and counsel upon a 
most important matter. You never have any thing 
to do, so I know you will come if you can; and 
perhaps you will take me out to Hampstead, where 
I am due at three o’clock to play at a charity 
concert. I will make you benefit the charitable 
purposes of it by taking a ticket and listening to 
my performances. 

“ Yours sincerely, GRETCHEN.” 

Half an hour later Cis Travers had put himself 
into a hansom and was bowling along swiftly west- 
ward toward Gretchen Rudenbach’s little subur- 
ban villa. 

“So Mr. Travers has thrown your dinner over !” 
said Mrs. Dalmaine, as the two friends were driv- 
ing down together that afternoon to Hurlingham 
in the victoria, Flora having gone on with some 
other members of their party. 

“Yes, he has gone down to Bradley,” answer- 
ed Juliet, putting a good face upon her husband’s 
defection ; “his father was not very well, and he 
thought he ought to go. It is tiresome, of course, 
but—” . 

“ But neither you nor I ever thought he meant 
to come!” interrupted her friend, with a laugh. 

“T don’t know why you should say so,” said 
Juliet, a little nettled. “Cis had every intention 
of going last night ; I assure you it was only this 
morning, when the letter came from his father, 
that he thought it right to go down.” 

Mrs, Dalmaine threw back her pretty little blonde 
head, and burst out laughing. 

“My poor Juliet! and you don’t mean to say 
you believe that story? How wonderfully easily 
some wives are duped !” 

“ What do you mean, Rosa? You do not, sure- 
ly, think—” 

“TI do most surely think that, having been up 
to. lunch to-day with my old aunt, who lives at 
the back of the Zoological Gardens, as I came 
southward in a hansom I encountered your hus- 
band coming up northward, also in a hansom, 
with—” 

“ Ah, for Heaven’s sake, don’t say it!” cried poor 
Juliet, clutching hold of her arm; but Rosa Dal- 
maine was relentless. 

“Why do you get so upset about things, my 
dear? You had much better know who it was— 
it was that little German pianiste with the big 
innocent eyes, who played at your musical party.” 

And then Juliet leaned back in the carriage 
with a very white face, and did not speak anoth- 
er word during the rest of the drive. 

It was not jealousy—she did not love her hus- 
band well enough to be jealous—it was the shame 
of it that she felt so acutely. 

That he should stoop to deceive her, to invent 
paltry lies to mislead her, that he should put it 
into the power of others to twit her with his de- 
sertion and his double-dealing, made him appear 
sq utterly contemptible in her eyes, that every 
shadow of affection and respect that lingered in 
her heart toward him died away out of it from 
that very minute. What duty, she asked herself 
bitterly, does a wife owe to a husband who has 
thus lost all claim to her respect ? what meaning, 
what binding power, is there in those old vows to 
“love and to honor,” where it has become impos- 
sible to do either? Poor storm-tossed, well-nigh 
despairing woman! Only the temptation seemed 





now wanting to complete her most utter loss. 
And even that was not far off. 

About an hour later on that same afternoon it 
so happened that Colonel Fleming was standing 
idly lighting his cigar on the steps outside his 
club, listening with half attention to some old 
Indian reminiscences which Major-General Chut- 
ney was volubly pouring into his ear, when a pha- 
eton and showy pair of high-stepping cobs pulled 
up at the door, and Hugh recognized with a nod 
his cousin, that lord of whom mention has before 
been made in these pages. 

“My dear Hugh!” cried this august personage, 
“ delighted to see you! I came after another fel- 
low, but you'll do much better. Come, jump up 
here ; I’ve got a few men to dinner at Hurlingham 
this evening—will you join us? Jump up, and 
I'll drive you down. The man who was going 
with me has lost his grandmother, or his uncle, 
or somebody, and just sent to say he can’t go— 
and it is so dull driving alone ; and, by Jove, 'd 
rather have your company than any one else’s ; 
so jump up.” 

“Thanks,” answered Hugh, with no great eager- 
ness ; “ you are very kind, but I don’t think Hur- 

ingham dinners are much in my line. I have been 
so long away, you know. It’s very kind, all the 
same, of you—” 

“Kind be ——!” exclaimed his lordship, with 
good-tempered heartiness. “Don’t stand making 
speeches to me. What’s the good of a cousin if 
he can’t take a short notice and come and dine 
with one in a friendly way? I really want your 
company, man; so make no more fuss about it, 
but jump up, and don’t keep these fidgeting brutes 
waiting any longer.” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way, of course I shall 
be delighted,” said Hugh, and straightway mount- 
ed into the phaeton, and nodding farewell to the 
little General, was driven off. 

Major-General Chutney, who knew the 4 
man well by sight, gazed after them with adinir. 
ing awe. 

“ How pleased Mrs. Chutney will be to hear 
about it!” he reflected, rubbing his hands togeth- 
er; “called him ‘Hugh,’ too, as chummy as pos- 
sible, and off they drove like a couple of brothers ! 
Mrs. Chutney will like to hear about it; she was 
so angry with her sister the other day for saying 
she didn’t believe his cousin the lord ever noticed 
him. It will be quite a little triumph for Mrs. 
Chutney, quite—she’ll want to ask him to dinner 
at once, I believe.” 

So it was that Fate brought these two, Juliet 
Travers and Hugh Fleming, together once more 
that day. 

There is no pleasanter, sweeter spot in and 
about all our dusty, toiling capital than that cool, 
green, river-side Club, that has of late years taken 
so important a place in London’s yearly gayeties. 
The afternoon sunshine comes slantingly down 
upon the somewhat weather-beaten facade of the 
old-fashioned house, that has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty, yet has a certain old-world 
dignity which gives it a quiet charm of its own. 
On the smooth lawn before it are spread out 
numberless little tables with snowy cloths, where 
tea and strawberries are being rapidly consumed 
by the gay, chattering crowd, in many-colored 
butterfly garments. Further on is a background 
of green—the shaded meadow, with glimpses of 
the white shining river beyond it through the gaps 
in the chestnut-trees ; while the faint popping of 
the guns beyond the garden hardly detracts from 
the rurality of the scene. 

English people have few out-door recreations; 
yet there is hardly a nation in Europe that val- 
ues and appreciates so well the few it has. 

By-and-by the crowd disperses, carriages drive 
off, and the gardens are deserted. Two parties re- 
maining to dine are alone left in the big empty 
house and its grounds. 

“There is another dinner party in the next 
room,” whispered Flora to her sister-in-law, as 
they went into the house. “I wonder who they 
are.” 

“Only some men, I think; I hope they won't 
be very noisy,” answered Juliet, carelessly. 

The dinner was long and hot, and, as far as 
Juliet was concerned, interminably wearisome. 

It struck her for the first time too that Flora 
was talking to Captain Hartley with an eagerness 
and an excitement that were hardly natural to her, 
and that Captain Hartley was drinking a good 
deal of Champagne, and seemed to be drawing her 
on into a more marked and noticeable flirtation 
than she quite approved of. She began to feel 
sorry that he had been invited, and to hope that 
no harm would come of it. 

Rosa Dalmaine, too, was full of life and vivac- 
ity, and kept the talk going with untiring energy ; 
the other two ladies of the party also seemed 
full of enjoyment, and to be equally delighted 
with themselves and the men who sat on either 
side of them. 

Only Juliet herself felt dull and spiritless and 
weary—her head ached, ari talking was an effort 
to her. She longed to be alone, to think out the 
miserable story of her husband’s duplicity, which 
saddened and revolted her even more than his 
supposed infidelity could do. 

She was very thankful when some one proposed 
leaving the hot dinner-room and adjourning to 
the gardens. The long windows were thrown 
open, and in a few minutes the whole party had 
gladly dispersed itself out-of-doors, 

Wrapping her shawl hastily round her, Juliet 
fled alone into the darkened summer night. The 
perfect silence and solitude, succeeding to the 
noisy clatter of the dinner table, were a relief to 
her; the cool night breezes fanned her heated 
brow ; heavily scented lime-trees, and rich clus- 
ters of cream and crimson roses, filled the air 
with a thousand subtle perfumes, and seemed to 
calm and soothe the turmoil in her heart. 

Presently she came to the river—it sped along 


‘swiftly but silently—a wide white flood in the 


silver moonlight. 
She walked slowly, her arms folded upon her 
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bosom, her head bent downward, her long silk 
draperies trailing heavily upon the gravel-walk 
behind her. . 

And all at once, just where a bright gleam of 
summer moonshine broke through an opening in 
the dark trees, some one stood in front of her, 
and called her by her name: 

“ Juliet, is that you ?” 

She stood still, and looked up. 

Hugh Fleming stood before her. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ]} 











A NEW OCCUPATION. 


ERHAPS in these “hard times,” when the 

usual and well-known avenues open to wom- 
en as a means of gaining a living, especially teach- 
ing, are hopeless, both from the reduction in the 
numbers employed and the scores applying, a 
few words explanatory of a rather novel and 
comparatively unknown occupation may’ prove 
acceptable. . 

This paper is particularly for the benefit of 
that class of women who are yet struggling to 
keep from actual menial positions, and who are 
enduring all the anxieties and privations in that 
form of suffering the most difficult to reach— 
genteel poverty ; for it is educated, cultivated, re- 
fined women who are needed and gladly accepted 
in the Training School for Nurses. 

The work of the nurses lies in Bellevue Hos- 
pital; their home is the three houses in East 
Twenty-sixth Street between First and Second 
avenues, only a block from the hospital, so that 
even in the most inclement weather the distance 
is so short that, with proper precautions, no risk 
to health is run. 

As every subject has two sides, the bright and 
the dark, it is but fair to consider both, and in 
treating of the bright first, it is but natural we 
should linger and describe the home of the nurses. 

The rooms are very neat, simply but comfort- 
ably furnished and carpeted, and each nurse is 
required daily to air her bed, make it neatly, dust 
and put her room in order, and is expected to 
provide a shoe and clothes bag. She has ample 
time allowed-her for arranging her room, either 
before or after breakfast. In the double bed- 
rooms there are always two beds, so that one 
has the comfort of sleeping alone, if preferred. 
The table is furnished with an excellent variety 
of wholesome food, well cooked and appetizing, 
and neatly served. The housekeeper sits at the 
end of one long table, and one of the older nurses 
at the other table. There is no difference made 
for any one, with the exception of the night nurses, 
who always have some kind of hot meat and veg- 
etables, of which dishes none of the others are 
expected to partake until the night nurses have 
first been satisfied. I mention this to prevent 
any one else feeling as awkward as I did when, 
in my ignorance, I helped myself to the fried po- 
tatoes my first night. 

In order to become a nurse, application must 
first be made to the superintendent, who will be 
found either at Bellevue or the Home. She will 
take an inventory of you immediately, as regards 
your personal appearance, capabilities, ete., but 
will treat you with all due consideration and kind- 
ness. From her you receive a paper with ques- 
tions as to your age (none under twenty-one or 
over thirty-five being admitted), and your height, 
weight, etc.—questions that at first seem absurd, 
but really are very necessary, for very large, stout 
women are not suited to nursing; they rarely have 
the endurance requisite, the swiftness of move- 
ment, or lightness of foot. This paper having 
been filled out in your own handwriting, it must, 
together with certificates from a physician (allo- 
pathic, of course), and from a clergyman testify- 
ing to your moral worth, be sent to the superin- 
tendent, who will lay them before the committee 
of ladies at the next meeting, for them to decide. 
In case you are accepted, you are taken on trial 
for a month, so that you may be sure of yourself, 
and they may be satisfied with you—a good and 
wise provision, for if you determine at the end 
of the month to remain, you are obliged to bind 
yourself for two years. During the first month 
you receive your board, lodging, fire, and gas free, 
but no money, unless you remain, when, in addi- 
tion to these, ten dollars a month are paid you 
during the first year, increased to sixteen during 
the second—a sum which never varies, although 
during the second year you will probably be sent 
out for private nursing, and in many cases receive 
more than sixteen dollarsa month. You receive 
your sixteen dollars a month, and the remainder 
is turned into the general fund. 

And now take it for granted that you have 
been accepted and are entering on your first 
month. After breakfast you are introduced to 
one of the head nurses, and put in her charge as 
sub-nurse. You are required to be at the hospital 
at eight o’clock, so that you walk quickly down 
to the river-side, where looms up the large dark 
building, the scene of so much suffering, whose 
walls hold almost every form of disease and 
wounds these poor human bodies are capable of 
enduring. There lies your work, and there is the 
dark side of the picture. It does not impress 
you painfully at first as you enter the bright, neat- 
looking wards, and see the patients lying in their 
beds covered with white spreads, or sitting in 
arm-chairs ; but seen at this early hour, and with- 
out distance to lend its enchantment, it is very 
different. I can but give my own individual ex- 
perience. 

My first duty was to learn to make the beds ; 
it sounds easy, but a hospital bed is made very 
differently from those at home, yet it is soon 
learned, if one is at all quick and observant. But 
to the last day of my stay, it was one of my trials 
to strip the not overclean sheets from a bed from 
which a patient had just risen, and meet the of- 
fensive odor from the straw. Daily I longed to 
let the beds air just long enough to let the animal 
heat out. But no! the ward must be in perfect 





order by the time the doctors make their rounds, 
which is any where between half past nine and 
eleven, so that in our ward, which was one of the 
heaviest, it required great activity for us three 
nurses to have all the beds made, our patients 


washed, the medicines given out, temperature 


and respiration taken, and all in order before 
their advent. 

The patients in Bellevue, as I suppose every 
one knows, are mostly from the very lowest dregs 
of society, although, of course, there are now and 
then exceptions, which make your heart ache, of 
persons reduced in circumstances and compelled 
to seek a hospital bed. There is one thing in 
your favor: you will have many demands upon 
your sympathies, but the drain is not as heavy or 
of the same kind as if you were watching over 
the sick or dying bed of one endeared to you by 
ties of blood or friendship; and I soon made the 
discovery that it was not the ones who at first 
sight appealed loudly to you who were the most 
deserving, but those who bore bravely and almost 
uncomplainingly day after day tortures from 
which death only could release them. In nursing 
a sick person at home, every one knows there are 
countless absolutely necessary but exceedingly 
trying and even menial duties to be performed ; 
all these become intensified in repulsiveness when 
the persons you wash, dress, feed, attend to their 
bed sores, wounds, etc., are of personally filthy 
habits, and are often so repulsive in their exte- 
rior that you shrink from them. Take your 
worst experience at home, magnify it a thousand 
times, picture to your imagination all that is most 
revolting in disease and wounds, and yet is will 
fall far short of the reality as seen in the hos- 
pital. It is no light holiday work you undertake, 
and requires a thoughtful decision. The bright 
side of this part of your life is that you really 
get interested in your patients, not only as’ indi- 
viduals, but cases, and feel a professional pride 
in and anxiety for them. 

The hours observed are as follows: All go on 
at eight o’clock; at 12 m, it rests with the head 
nurse to decide who shall go home to first din- 
ner; the one who does returns at one and stays 
on till six, from which hour your time is your 
own to read, sew, sleep, go visit your friends or 
receive them. If, however, you return to second 
dinner, you are off duty till four, and then on 
again till eight. This, of course, refers only to 
the day nurses. You are not put on night duty 
till after the first six months. At four o’clock 
the nurses go to the nurses’ kitchen in the hospi- 
tal, next to the superintendent’s parlor, and there 
have as much tea and bread and butter as they 
wish. Supper at the house is from seven to eight. 
One afternoon in each week is your privilege, and 
half of Sunday, which half is decided by your head 
nurse. 

Twenty-sixth Street is a very rough neighbor- 
hood, but as yet no nurse has ever been annoyed 
by any rudeness, even coming home as late as 
eight o’clock alone, or even when called, as some 
of them are, at midnight to go to the boat and 
take charge of some unexpected case of child- 
birth. 

The nurses are transferred from one ward to 
another at the pleasure of the lady superintend- 
ent; but before the two years are over, they have 
undergone a thorough training on both the med- 
ical and surgical sides. The utmost deference 
is paid to the doctors, as superiors ; although in 
many cases they may seem mere boys to you, 
your duty is to obey them implicitly, whether the 
orders seem sensible or not, and on them, not you, 
rests the responsibility. There are many com- 
plaints made by the nurses that the doctors look 
down upon them as inferiors, and scarcely treat 
them with civility. My own experience was a 
very different one, as 1 was always treated with 
the greatest kindness and courtesy. I think, as 
more refined women enter the school, they will 
win for it a higher social Sonting than it at 
present holds, although even now a lady is recog- 
nized as one. 

When the Training’School was first started, the 
class of nurses was not of the higher order desired 
by the committee, and they were obliged to com- 
mence with those a little lower socially, but per- 
fectly respectable. Some of them brought dis- 
credit on the school by flirting with the doctors, 
and were the means of laying a stigma on it, 
which, however, time and the new class of nurses 
will surely remove ; for now that the ladies of 
the committee have so many more applications, 
they can choose only those who come up to the 
standard. For a great many years the word nurse 
has immediately brought up a vision of a coarse, 
beer-drinking English or Irish woman of the Sairy 
Gamp or Betsy Prig type, or at best some com- 
fortable, motherly, middle-class woman about on 
a par with the servants, The Crimean war, and 
our own recent experience in the civil war, taught 
the world that the comfort of having refined, in- 
telligent women nurses was priceless. It is true, 
it was much easier, in those times of excitement 
and patriotism, to step out of comfortable homes 
and take a position in a hospital, for every rea- 
son, and you were regarded with admiration by 
the whole world as one of the noble army of 
women who, disregarding fatigue, danger, and 
natural shrinking from the sight of suffering, 
were truly angels of mercy; but is the action any 
less neble in these nurses who make just such 
untiring, sympathetic, womanly watchers by much 
less interesting bedsides, uncheered by any ex- 
citement or hope of fame? They daily run risks 
of contagion from the most loathsome and horri- 
ble diseases ; for although small-pox, yellow fever, 
etc., are not allowed in the hospital, nameless dis- 
eases are frequent, whose contact is poison; so 
that the utmost care should be taken by a nurse 
to watch carefully her hands, and she should 
paint even the slightest scratch daily with col- 
lodion. : 

The advantage to the nurse is this, in her train- 
ing at the school: at the end of her two years 
she receives her diploma, and has a profession 





which is daily becoming more and more a recog- 

i necessity ; for each year, no matter what 
other occupations cease to be lucrative, the un- 
dertaker, the doctor, and the nurse find always a 
plentiful harvest. 

I have tried to be impartial and just in all I 
have said, and if I have painted a somewhat dark 
picture, it must be remembered that the subject 
is not a gay one. It is no holiday life that offers, 
but one of self-renunciation, of giving up society 
to a very great extent, and of hard and many 
times menial work ; but there are born nurses as 
there are born poets, and to them the work may 
become a thing of delight, and there are many 
women, I doubt not, saddened by trials and pri- 
vations, who have laid aside the romance of life, 
and would be grateful for the prospect of an as- 
sured home and steady absorbing work—to them 
this paper will, perhaps, be welcome. 

Before I close, I must speak of one other thing 
—to me a very serious objection : the washing of 
the nurses is done at the hospital, and in the 
same vats that are used for the patients’ clothes 
and bedding. It is true that a woman is there 
for the express purpose of seeing that the nurses’ 
clothes are kept and washed separately ; but it 
seems to me to stand to reason that if the walls 
of Bellevue Hospital are supposed to be so im- 
pregnated with disease as to induce and convey 
fevers, the vats in which the clothes have been 
washed must convey the same in even greater 
measure, I acknowledge that it would be a great 
expense to the superintendent, or rather to the 
committee, to have the washing done in any other 
way, but it seems to me it will pay them in the end. 
I know I never put on an article that was washed 
for me while at the hospital until it had under- 
gone a thorough purification at home. Each 
nurse is allowed eighteen pieces, and where there 
are from forty to fifty nurses, the washings, of 
course, are enormous. The regulation dress is 
gray or black, and can be bought of the superin- 
tendent at twenty cents a yard, while the caps are 
given to you’; your white aprons you are expect- 
ed to provide yourself. During the month of 
probation you dress as you please, only no jewel- 
ry or gaudy attire is permitted. Many grow dis- 
couraged before the end of the month; others, 
like myself, find they have not the strength requi- 
site, and no ill feeling is aroused if you decide to 
leave. 

All the trials and really horrors of this life are 
like many others—you become inured to them, 
and they grow lighter as you become familiarized ; 
and as in all steps in life, so nursing is made 
easier if done in the spirit of that saying, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


4 New York Hospital, on Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth streets, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, is now finished, and open to patients. 
In comfort, convenience, and completeness this 
new building could scarcely be excelled. It is 
seven stories high, including the Mansard-roof, 
is made of pressed brick, with brown sandstone 
trimmings, and has a frontage of 175 feet on Fif- 
teenth Street. It is considered completely fire- 
proof, the only wood-work being in the doors 
and windows. It is furnished with every facil- 
ity for scientific treatment, and contains many 
unusual appliances for the comfort of patients. 
Bells and speaking-tubes are placed throughout 
the building; there are two elevators; kitchens 
and laundries are on the upper floor, so that no 
odors may annoy the sick ; the hospital is steam- 
heated; abundant water is supplied partly by 
Croton pipes and partly by an Artesian well be- 
neath the building; and the best arrangements 
are secured for ventilation. Fronting on Six- 
teenth Street is a large mansion which will be 
in part devoted to the business management of 
the hospital. It also contains the large library, 
the museum and cabinet, and dations 
for a training-school for nurses. The upper 
floor, which is connected by iron bridges with 
the fifth floor of the main building, is especially 
arranged for the comfort of convalescents, hav- 
ing a glazed roof to admit the sunshine, a con- 
servatory of rare plants, and fresh and salt water 
aquaria. The New York Hospital is designed 
to accommodate about two hundred patients 
and sixty attendants. The wards are substantial- 
ly furnished in maple, with leather upholstery ; 
the private apartments are more handsomely 
furnished. On the tirst floor is a large room 
designed for the uses of a public dispensary, al- 
though it will be conducted by a separate staff 
of physicians from those having charge of the 
hospital. 








In New York city few hail with joy a snow- 
storm, —— if it makes its appearance in 
spring. But the recent heavy storm at the West 
caused rejoicing throughout the lumber districts 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota. 
The warm, mild days of February entirely de- 
nuded the earth of snow, and the hardy lumber- 
men feared that it would be im ible to get 
the logs which they had cut in ember and 
January afloat on the banks of the little streams 
to which they had been drawn. A heavy snow- 
fall was indispensable for this purpose, und it 
came in good season. 


Seven lives were recently lost by a panic in the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
in this city. At an evening service the church 
was crowded with an audience exclusively of 
women and children. Suddenly a woman in the 
—— was seized with hysterics, and screamed 
rantically. Some reckless person cried “‘ Fire !”’ 
which caused the most intense excitement and 
a sudden rush for the doors. The priests strove 
to quiet the congregation, and so far succeeded 
that those in the body of the church resumed 
their seats. But in that part of the gallery where 
the disturbance had occurred the crowd lost 
self-control. The uarrow winding staircase be- 
eame blocked with the terrified women. One 
fell, and others fell upon her; and before order 
was restored, six women and one child had been 
crushed to death. There seems to be no abso- 
lute security against a disastrous panic in a large 
audience. A provision for safety in such cases 








can be made, + ~wever—the most ample means 
of quick and easy egress from churches and all 
public buildings. The law should demand that 
buildings be so constructed as to admit of no 
doubt in this matter. There should be a super- 
abundance of stairways, and doorways should 
be so wide and so numerous that the public may 
feel so sure of easy egress as to render a panic 
practically harmless. 

It may be said truthfully that the prevailing 
characteristics of the first reception of Mrs. 
Hayes at the White House were refinement and 
g taste. The reception took place in the 

lue Room, which was beautifully decorated with 
oy and flowers. Mrs. Hayes wore a dress of 

lack silk, very plain, but rich, finished close at 
the throat with point lace. er hair was ar- 
ranged smoothly over the forehead, and gather- 
ed into a coil at the back, the only ornament 
being a handsome tortoise-shell comb. Mrs. 
Evarts, wife of the Secretary of State, wore black 
velvet; Mrs. Sherman, wife of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, wes dressed in black silk; and 
ooey other prominent ladies were attired in a 
similar appropriate and’ unostentatious style. 
Every thing was elegant; but the absence of 
fashionable ornaments in the Presidential party 
was noticed by all present; and the style of 
dress was remarked as an indication of the good 
sense and refined taste of the lady who holds 
such a prominent position in our country. 





The Woman’s Pavilion, which was one of the 
chief attractions of the Centennial Exhibition, 
was recently sold for $1325. It is to be convert- 
ed by the purchaser into a hotel for visitors at 
Ocean Beach. An exchange remarks that the 
proprietor can talk about it in a style that will 
throw all competitors into the shade. He can 
remark that it was opened by her imperial Maj- 
esty the Empress of Brazil, and that it has al- 
ready been patronized by a larger number of 
visitors than any other hotel on the American 
continent. Also, that all who ever visited it 
were enthusiastic in their praise of its internal 
arrangements. 





On February 24 there was a remarixable sub- 
marine voleanic outbreak in Kealakenkaua Bay, 
concerning which the Honolulu Gaztte gives a 
graphic account. The eruption had the appear- 
ance of innumerable red, blue, and green lights. 
Several hours after the eruption boats were 
cruising over the most active part where tlie 
water was boiling and foaming. Blocks of lava 
two feet square were lifted up from below, fre- 
quently striking and jarring the boats. As the 
lava was soft, no harm was done. Nearly all of 
the pieces on reaching the surface were red-hot, 
emitting steam and gas, stronglysulphurous. A 
rumbling noise was heard, caused, no doubt, by 
the eruption of lava from the submarine crater, 
which is supposed to be a crack or line of rup- 
ture extending at least a mile from shore. The 
eruption was preceded by a severe shock. 


The Bureau of Education enumerates forty- 
four theological libraries in the United States, 
which contain 524,000 volumes. The largest are 
those of Union Seminary in New York, and An- 
dover Seminary in Massachusetts, each contain- 
ing 36,000, 





It is said that Easter-week will be particularly 
gay at Paris. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and many of the English nobility, are expected 
to spend some days there, and various enter- 
tainments will be given in their honor. It is 
reported in court circles at Berlin that imme- 
diately after Easter Queen Victoria will visit 
Germany. 





Another yw jewel robbery has occurred in 
England. Valuable jewels, estimated as worth 
from £5000 to £10,000, and belonging to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, have been stolen from 
Battle Abbey, one of the Duke of Cleveland’s 
seats. Among the articles stolen was a necklace 
of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, a gift of the 
Queen to the Duchess, who was bride-maid at 
her Majesty’s wedding. 





Such marvelous effects as are produced by blue 

lass! In fact, the only recorded instance of 
failure to cure by the blue-glass treatment is the 
following: A man who said he had been lame 
for some. time, and walked with a cane, was 
placed in a blue-glass sun-bath, and left to him- 
self in the room for an hour, at the expiration of 
which he was found by an attendant fast asleep, 
and with one leg of his pantaloons rolled up. 
The leg was a wooden one, and the patient 
stumped off, muttering that he *‘ knew it was a 
coufouuded humbug all the time.” 





In a German newspaper the following singu- 
lar announcement (the translation being literal) 
of death recently appeared : 

Daatu Norioz.—It has pleased Almighty God our 
beloved hushand, father, grandfather, brother, and 
father-in-law, the illustrious Count Moriz zu Bentheim- 
Teklenberg-Rheda, Commander and Knight of high 
orders, on the 27th of this month, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, in his eightieth year, to summon into 
eternity. Forgilent sympathy begging, we this mourn- 
ful intelligence to all relatives and friends send. 

(Signed) Tus Begzavev Ons. 

One can not but have considerable respect 
for the intelligence and discernment of animals 
when reading such incidents as are related by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor in a recent number of the 
Atlantic. For instance, the following: When 
the great fire was meging in Chicago, a lady per- 
ceived that she could save nothing but what she 
instantly took in her hands. There were two 
objects equally dear, the parrot and the old fam- 
ily Bible. After a moment of hesitation, she 
seized the Bible, and was hastening away, when 
the parrot cried out in a loud and solemn voice, 
“Good Lord deliver us!” No human being 
could have been deaf to such an appeal; the 

recious Bible was sacrificed and the bird saved. 

n the home to which be was taken there was, 
among other visitors, a gentleman rather noted 
for volubility. When the parrot first heard him 
it listened in silence for some time, then, to the 
amazement of all present, it said, very emphatic- 
ally, ** You talk too much.”” The gentleman, at 
first embarrassed, presently resumed bis inter- 
rupted discourse. Thereupon the parrot laid 
his head on one side, gave an indescribably com- 
ical and contemptuous “ H’m-m!’’ and added, 
“There he goes again!" 
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Water-proof Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Ts water-proof cloak of black, white, and gray plaid 


material, The over-skirt and waist buttoned behind are of 
maroon cashmere, and are trimmed with folds and bows of 
faille, silk fringe, a lacing of silk cord in front, and. buttons. 


camel’s-hair is joined with a collar of black velvet, and is | Fraise and under-sleeves of Malines lace. The cap of Ma- 
ornamented with rows of stitching of gray silk and with | lines tulle is trimmed with lace, flowers, a feather, and gros 


small black horn buttons. Similar buttons and button-holes | 


grain ribbon. 


serve for closing. | Fig. 2.—Evenine Dress ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
_ 3 , The princesse dress of white Swiss muslin is cut square in 

Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, Figs.1 and 2. | the neck and is buttoned behind, The neck is edged with 
Fig. 1.—Evenine Dress ror Evperty Lapy. The skirt of | needle-work insertion and lace, and the bottom of the dress 
maroon faille is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the | is trimmed with two side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles edged 
with insertion and lace, A sash of pink faille com- 

















Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-proor CLoak.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 43-48. 


pletes the dress. A black velvet bow is in the hair. 


Basket-cloth Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts mantelet of black basket cloth is furnished 
with a collar of black gros grain, and edged with a 
cording of the same. The trimming consists of a 
passementerie border two inches wide, a passemen- 
terie agrafe with grelots, and a fringe of saddler’s 
silk three inches and a quarter wide. At the throat 
is a bow of black gros grain ribbon with red satin 
facing two inches and three-quarters wide. Buttons 
and button-holes serve for closing. 


Drap @Eté Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THis sacque is made of steel blue drap d’été. 
Work button-holes along the slits, set a lined strip 


of gros grain on the wrong side, and on this 
sew yellow buttons to correspond with the 
button-holes. The cuffs aré arranged in a 
similar manner. The sacque is also trimmed 
with yellow buttons and with bows of black 
gros grain ribbon two inches and three-quar- 
ters and three inches and seven-eighths wide. 


Embroidered Jardiniére. 

Tue frame is made of brown polished 
bamboo cane. The upper part of the jar- 
diniére, which measures eight inches and sev- 
en-eighths in height, is six-cornered. Each 
square measures eight inches and seven 
eighths in height and width, and is furnished 
with card-board pieces of the same size; 
these are covered with cloth, embroidered in 
application. For the foundation use blue 
cloth, and transfer the design, of which a 
quarter section is given by Fig. 69, Supple- 
ment, to the material. For the star figures 
apply maize, and for the corner figures gold- 
colored cloth, edge it with dark blue sou- 
tache, and work the corn-flowers with red 
and blue silk and the calixes and leaves 
with green silk in chain stitch. Instead of 
the embroidery, majolica tiles may be insert- 
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Fig. 1.—Evenixe Dress ror ELDERLY Fig. 2.—Eventne Dress ror Girt FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


Figs, 1 anp 2,—-LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S EVENING DRESSES, 


Lapy. 
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Fig. 1.—Qvapritté Cioran Sacque.—Front. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Basket-cLorH 
MantTetet.—Back AnD Fron. 


The jardiniére is furnished 
with a green varnished tin lining. 





DANTE'S MISFORTUNES. 


JO give with any satisfactory 

completeness the story of the 
causes which led Dante to desert 
his party—the Guelphs—and to 
incur the deadly hate of the lead- 
ers of it, and thus to meet the 
misfortunes which imbittered the 
whole 
would need a length of exposition 
very much greater than can here 
Dante was accused 
of peculation and embezzlement 
during his term of office, and was 
condemned on the testimony—as 
stated in the words of the still ex- 
tant sentence pronounced sgainst 
him—of “ public report which has 
come to our ears,” to be exiled 
forever from the territory of Flor- 
ence, to confiscation of all his prop- 
erty of every kind, and to death by 
burning alive if he should ever, 
by returning, place himself in the 


be given to it. 
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: Fig. 2.—Piqvé Ciora Sacque.—Back.—[See Fig Fig. 
See Fig. 6.—{For description see Supplement.] + For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL., Figs. . For 
Fias. 1-6.—LADIES’ $96 WR. 


power of the commonwealth. Thiquitou 
nounced in 1302; and Dante wen from 
from all that made life pleasant tofjwith th: 
in his heart with which every lingMjis subs 
urated, And then began that life@{dering 
says, a wandering mendicant throgiery pa 





Fig. 5.—Piqvé Crota Sacque.—FRront. . 
See Fig. 2.—({For pattern and description see EMBROIDERED JRIER 
Supplement, No, IIL, Figs, 18-24.) For design see Supplemeb. X 





When the populace plundered Dante’s house in Florence | ‘TAPTO DITRAUIBRA 
after the promulgation of the sentence against him which | HISTORIC PHRASES. 
has been recorded, his wife, having reason to foresee such | 
a catastrophe, succeeded in putting a number of valuables | 4 
into some boxes, and causing them to be conveyed to a place | 
of safety. Subsequently, in the year 1307, when the decree 
confiseating all his property was rescinded, and his wife was 
endeavoring to recover by legal process some possessions 

ye A SS. which had been violently appropriated at the time of the | 
es 4 > BVA AE _ exile of the “ Bianchi,” it became necessary to produce cer- | 
4) SRI SS tain papers which were among the things which she had sent 
away in the boxes that had been saved, as has been told. 
In this need she called to her aid Andrea, the half-nephew 
of Dante, and from whom Boccaccio received the narra- 
tive of this circumstance, and begged him to go where the 
boxes were, and search for the necessary deeds. Andrea 
did so; and in searching for these papers, found likewise 
several sonnets and canzoni, and the first seven cantos of 
the great poem, “ which, though he could n6t much under- 
stand them,” says Boccaccio, “he thought were very 
beautiful.” So he carried them to Dino Frescobaldi, a 
famous poet of the day, to ask his opinion of them. Dino 
pronounced them to be works of the highest merit and 
importance; and having succeeded in discovering where 
Dante then was, recommended that they should be sent 
to the Marchese Malespina, with the request that he 
would give them to Dante, and persuade him to continue 
and complete so noble a poem. The papers were ac- 
cordingly sent into the Lunigiana to Malespina, who re- 
stored them to the exiled poet, urging him to resume the 
task he had abandoned. To which Dante replied that in 
truth he had supposed that these papers had been finally 
lost when his house was sacked; but that since it had 
pleased God that they should be restored to him, 
he would endeavor to complete the work accord- 
ing to his first intention. Such is the story told 
by Boccaccio. 

Dante in the year 1292 married Gemma Donati, 

he being then in his twenty-seventh year. It is 
little that we hear of her in connection with him. 
Boccaccio says, indeed, that from the time of their 
first parting he never would go where she was, 
or suffer her to come to him ; and Moretti, another 
early biographer, compares her to Xantippe. But, 
as Signor Fraticelli remarks, though it is true that 
no mention of her can be found in all his works, 
the fact that she bore him seven children in ten 
years—i. ¢., the ten that elapsed from the date of 
his marriage to that of his exile—does not look as 
if they had not lived on affectionate terms. The 
fact remains that she seems to have made no at- 
tempt (either by her will or his) to follow him in 
his exile, and that searce any allusion to her is 
found in his writings. 





NEVERAL historic sayings have been set right (“ Tirez 
_) les premiers, Messieurs les Anglais,” for instance), and 
others (as “ Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresa”’) alto. 
gether demolished, by Mr. Carlyle; who of others again has 
exposed the absurdity. 

The number of characteristic stories told of similar per- 
sons under similar circumstances is indeed very large. Of 
Julius Cesar landing in Africa, of William the Conqueror 
| landing in England, of Edward III. landing in Franee, it is 
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—[See Fig Fig. 3.—Gros Grain Dotan. Fig. 4.—Sirxk Piqvé anp Gros Grain Sacave. 
IL, Figs. . For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 25-31. 
ADIES’ $84 WRAPPINGS. 





ealth. ‘TMhiquitous sentence was pro- 
Jante wen from the “bel ovile,” and 
leasant toifwith that undying bitterness 
every lin@fis subsequent writing is sat- 
1 that life@fidering which led him, as he 
icant thrommery part of Italy. Nothing 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Drap o’Eré 
SacqvuE.—Front anp Back. 
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that the most minute in- 
vestigation and patient in- 
dustry could accomplish 
has been left undone in 
order to trace the steps of 
the wandering exile; and 
in a great measure these 
efforts have been success- 
ful. Very numerous are 
the cities, castles, courts, 
convents, in which Dante 
is known to have been for 
a longer or a shorter time 
present. 

He betook himself ap- 
parently first to Padua, 
where he certainly was on 
August 27, 1306, for his 
name appears as witness 
to a contract signed there 
on that day. But shortly 
afterward (certainly on Oc- 
tober 6 in that year) he c 
his friend gig al don Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gret rroM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
Fig. 6.—Quapritté Corn Sacqgur.—Back. Malespina. And his stay For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., 

[See Fig. t.] was marked by an incident rt . 
For description see Supplement. which must not be omitted, 





‘ig. 2.—CasHMERE Movrnina Dress, 
BROIDERED JWIERE, 


ee Supplemeb. XV., Fig. 69, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs, 1 axp 2,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S MOURNING DRESSES, 
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equally narrated that they fell, and to avert all 
appearance of an evil omen, affected to seize the 
earth on which they had stumbled. 

The period of the French Revolution abounds 
in historical phrases. One of the most celebrated 
of these, the exhortation said to have been ad- 
dressed at the moment of his death to the king 
by the Abbé Edgeworth, “ Fils de Saint Louis, 
montez au ciel !” was never uttered. The abbé, 
questioned on the subject, did not remember hav- 
ing said any thing. If he had spoken, the roll of 
the drums would have prevented his being heard. 

Nor did the Abbé Siéyes, when the king was 
being sentenced by his judges, write in the reg- 
ister, “ La mort sans phrase.” The others for the 
most part appended to the sentence of death a 
few words setting forth their motives or reasons— 
such as “ Parceque il a trahi.” Sityes, however, 
wrote simply “La mort,” to which was added in 
Le Moniteur, as if to show that nothing had been 
omitted, ‘sans phrase.” 

A well-known historic phrase of this epoch, 
denied by its reputed author as soon as he saw it 
in print, but which continues to be attributed to 
him all the same, is the “ Finis Polonie,” supposed 
to have been pronounced “as Kosciusko fell.” 
Freedom may have “ shrieked” on that occasion, 
but Kosciusko did not exclaim “ Finis Poloniz.” 
In the first place, as he wrote to Count Ségur, 
who had given publicity to the story in his Décade 
Historique, he was all but mortally wounded, and 
could not speak. If, however, he had retained 
the faculty of speech, he would certainly not have 
had the presumption to exclaim “ Finis Poloniz,” 
since neither his death, nor the death of any one 
else, could be for Poland a fatal misfortune. It 
would be interesting to know who invented “ Finis 
Polonia,” which seems to have reached Count 
Ségur by common report. Kosciusko repudia- 
ted, in any case, both the words and the idea. It 
may be here mentioned that a celebrated phrase, 
which M. Fournier in L’ it dans U Histoire 
(Paris, 1857), and M. Larousse, in Jes Fleurs His- 
tori both attribute to a writer in the Journal 
des Débate, really belongs to a Pole. Two cen- 
turies and a half before “ Le roi régne, et ne gou- 
verne pas,” was written, John Zamoyski had said, 
only too truly, in the Polish Diet, of the Polish 
king, “ Rex regnat, sed non gubernat.” 





LOVE’S REVEIL. 


Love in a lethargy once slept 
A week without awaking ; 

And day and-night his mother wept 
As if her heart were breaking. 
The Graces pinched the boy in vain; 

He never felt their stinging: 
They sang to him a Paphian strain ; 
He slept through all their singing. 


To Jove at ears a the goddess soared, 
Most miserably crying, 

“0, save my son, Heaven’s mighty Lord! 
The God of Love is dying!” 

“To earth,” said Jove, “once more repair, 
And cease your cries and weeping ; 

A friendly leech will meet you there, 
Who'll cure Love’s oversleeping.” 


Venus flew back; the boy was free; 
For Jove, on special mission, 

Had sent him green-eyed Jealousy, 
Juno’s own state physician. 

The cure, much worse than the disease, 
Olympus shook with laughter ; 

For Love was never at his ease, 
And never slumbered after. 


Green dani Piccadilly 





By WI LACK, 


Avruon or “A Parvorss or Tavis,” “ Davoutzr 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
FIVE-ACE JACK. 


ee ee eae 
charming bride go off together on their wedding 
trip—a trip that ought to give them some slight 
chance of becoming acquainted with each other, 
though a certain profound philosopher, resident 
in Surrey, would say that the glamour of impos- 
sible ideals was stijl veiling their eyes—and we 
will turn, if you please, to a very different sort of 
ease tthe tyr art ry ne 
in a cal on ing and 
golden- plains of Colorado. This was Buck- 
skin Charlie, so named from the suit of gray buck- 
skin which he wore, and which was li 

adorned with loose fringes cut from the leather. 
Indeed, there was a generally decorative air about 
this herdsman and his accoutrements, which gave 





him a half Mexican look, th the bright sun- 
tanned complexion, the long light brown hair, and 
the clear blue eyes were not at all Mexican. There 


was a brass tip to the high pommel in front of 
him, round which a lasso was coiled. He wore 
huge wooden stirrups, which looked like sabots 
with the heels cut out. The rowels of his spurs 
were an inch and a half in diameter. And the 
wiry little pony he rode had both mane and tail 
long and flowing. 

It is a pleasant enough morning for a ride, for 
on these high-lying plains the air is cool and ex- 
hilarating even in the glare of the sunshine. The 

around him is pleasant too, though Buck- 
skin Charlie probably does not mind that much. 
He has long ago got accustomed to the immeas- 
urable breadth of billowy prairie land, the low 
yellow-brown waves of which stretch away out 
into the west until they meet with the range of 
the Rocky Mountaias—a wall of ethereal blue 
standing all along the western horizon, here and 





there showing a patch of shining white. And 
he is familiar enough, too, with the only living 
objects visible—a herd of antelope quietly graz- 
ing in the shadow of some distant and low-lying 
bluffs ; an occasional chicken-hawk that lifts its 
heavy and bespeckled wings and makes away for 
the water in the nearest gully; and every where 
the friendly little prairie-dog, standing up on his 
hillock like a miniature kangaroo, and coolly star- 
ing at him as he passes. Buckskin Charlie is 
not hungry, and therefore takes no interest in 
natural history. 

It is a long ride across the plains from Eagle 
Creek Ranch to New Minneapolis, but this impor- 
tant place is reached at last. It is a pretty little 
hamlet of wooden cottages, with a brick school- 
house, and a small church of the like material. 
It has a few cotton-wood t about. It is irri- 
gated by a narrow canal which connects with a 
tributary of the South Platte. 

Buckskin Charlie rides up to the chief shop of 
this hamlet and dismounts, leaving his pony in 
charge of a lad. The shop is a sort of general 
store, kept by one Ephraim J. Greek, who is also, 
as a small sign indicates, a notary public, convey- 
ancer, and real estate agent. When Buckskin 
Charlie enters the store, Mr. Greek—a short, red- 
faced, red-haired person, who is generally address- 
ed as Judge by his neighbors—is in the act of 
weighing out some. sugar for a small girl who is 
at the counter. 

“ Hello, Charlie!” says the Judge, carelessly, as 
he continues weighing out the sugar. “ How’s 
things at the ranch? And how is your health?” 

“T want you to come right along,” says Char- 
lie, without further ceremony. “The boss is just 
real bad.” 

“You don’t say!” 

Charlie looks for a second or two at the Judge 
getting the brown paper bag, and then he says, 
impatiently, 

“He wants you to come right away, and he 
won't stand no foolin’—-you bet.” 

But the Judge is not to be hurried. He asks 
his small customer what else her mother wants, 
and then he turns leisurely to the sun-tanned 


essenger. 

“’Tain’t the fooist time, Charlie, the Colonel has 
been bad like that. Oh,I know. I knowed the 
Colonel before you ever set eyes on him—yes, Sir. 
I knowed him in Denver, when he was on’y Five- 
Ace Jack. But now he’s the boss, and no mis- 
take. Reckon he’s doin’ the big Bonanza busi- 
ness, and none o’ your pea-nut consarns—” 

Here Buckskin Charlie broke in with a number 
of words which showed that he was intimately 
familiar with Scripture, and might have led one 
to suppose that he meant to annihilate the dila- 
tory Judge, but which, as it turned out, were only 
intended to emphasize his stat t that the 
Colonel had branded 1800 calves at the ranch 
last year, and had also got up 2000 head from 
Texas. By the time this piece of information 
had been deliveréd and received, the wants of the 
small girl in front of the counter had been satis- 
fied; and then the Judge, having gone out and 
borrowed a neighbor’s pony, set forth with his 
impatient companion for Eagle Creek Ranch. 

On the way they had a good deal of familiar 
talk about the boss, or the Colonel, as he was in- 
differently called; and the Judge, now in a friend- 
ly mood, told Buckskin Charlie some thi he 
did not know before about his master. eir 
conversation, however, was so saturated with 
Biblical lore that it may be advisable to give 
here a simpler and plainer history of the owner 
of Eagle Creek Ranch. To begin with, he was an 
Englishman. He was born in Cumberland, and 
as a young fellow achieved some little notoriety 
as a wrestler; in fact, that was all the work his 
parents could get out of him. It was in vain 
that they paid successive sums to have him ap- 
prenticed to that business, or made a partner in 
this; Jack Sloane was simply a ne’er-do-well, 
blessed with a splendid physique, a high opinion 
of his own importance, and a distinguished facil- 
ity in wheedling people into lending him money. 
Such was his position in England when the rush 
to California occurred. Here was Jack’s oppor- 
tunity. His mother wept bitter tears when she 
parted with him; but nobody else was affected 
to the same extent. 

As a gold-digger Jack was a failure, but he 
soon managed to pick up an amazing knowledge 
of certain games of cards, insomuch that his 
combined luck and skill got for him the compli- 
mentary title of Five-Ace Jack. Whether he 
made money or not at this profession does not 
appear, for at this point there is a gap in his his- 
tory. When his relatives in England—among 
whom, I t to say, was a young lady inci- 
dentally alluded to in the first chapter of this 
story—next heard of him he was in Texas, em- 

at aranch there. No one ever knew what 
made the social atmosphere of San Francis- 
co rather too sultry for Five-Ace Jack. 

Then the Pike’s Peak craze occurred, in 1859, 
and once again Jack was induced to join the gen- 
eral rush. He arrived at Denver just as the bub- 
ble had burst. He found a huge multitude of 
people grown mad with disappointment, threat- 
ening to burn down the few wooden shanties and 
canvas tents that then constituted the town, and 
more especially to hang incontinently an esteem- 
ed friend of the present writer, who had just is- 
sued the first numbers of the Rocky Mountain 
News. Then the great crowd of bummers and 
loafers, not finding the soil teeming with nug- 
gets, stampeded off like a herd of buffalo, leav- 
ing a few.hardy and adventurous spirits to ex- 
plore the neighboring cafions, and find out by 
hard work whether or not gold existed there in 
paying quantities. Jack Sloane remained behind 
also—in Denver. He started what was called a 
whiskey saloon in a tent, but what was really a 
convenient little gambling hell for those who had 
grown reckless. Times grew better. Rumors 
came down from the mountains that the gulch 
and placer mines which had been opened were 








giving a fair yield ; here and there—as, for exam- 
ple, in the Clear Creek Cafion—a vein of rotten 
quartz had been struck — free gold in 
surprising richness. Now was Jack’s time. He 
opened a keno and faro bank in a wooden shanty, 
and he charged only ten per cent. on the keno 
winnings. He was an adept at euchre and poker, 
and was always willing to lend a hand, his chief 
peculiarity being that he invariably chose that 
side of the table which enabled him to face the 
door, so that he might not be taken unawares by 
an unfriendly shot. He drove a rousing trade. 
The miners came down from “ the Rockies” with 
their bags of gold-dust ready open to pay for a 
frolic, and Five-Ace’Jack received a liberal per- 
centage from the three-card-monte men who en- 
tertained these innocent folks. But for a sad 
accident Jack might have remained at Denver, 
and b an exemplary of society. 
He might have married one of the young ladies 
of accommodating manners who had even then 
managed to wander out to that Western town. 
He and she might at the present. moment have 
been regarded as one of the twelve “Old Fami- 
lies” of Denver, who, beginning for the most part 
as he began, are now demonstrating their respect- 
ability by building churches like mad, and by 
giving balls which, in the favored language of the 
place, are described as “ quite the toniest thi 
going.” But fortune had a grudge against Jack. 
There was an ill-favored rascal called Bully 
Bill, who was coming in from the plains one 
day, when he found two Indians following him. 





To shoot first, and ask the Indians’ intentions * 


afterward, was the rule in these parts; and ac- 
cordingly Bully Bill fired, bringing one Indian 
down, the other riding off as hard as he could 
go. The conqueror thought he would have the 
scalp of his enemy as a proof of his valor; but 
he was a bad hand at the business, and as he 
was slowly endeavoring to get at the trophy, he 
found that the other Indian had mustered up 
courage, and was coming back. There was no 
time to lose. He dunigteal the dead Indian’s 
head off, jumped on his pony, and, after an ex- 
citing chase, reached the town in safety. Then 
he carried the head into Five-Ace Jack’s saloon ; 
and as there were a few of the boys there, ready 
for fun, they got up an auction for that ghastly 
prize. It was knocked down at no less a sum 
than two hundred dollars—a price which so fired 
the brain of Bully Bill that he went in wildly for 
playing cards. But Five-Ace Jack never played 
cards wildly, and he was of the party. He ob- 
served that not only did Bully Bill lose steadily, 


but also that his losses seemed to vex him much ; 


and, in fact, just as the last of the two hundred 
dollars was disappearing, he was surprised and 
deeply pained to find that Bully Bill was trying 
to cheat. This touched Jack’s conscience, and 
he remonstrated; where there was a word 
or two, and then Jack drew his. shooter out and 
shot Bully Bill through the head. They respect- 
fully placed the body on two chairs, and Jack 
called for some drinks. 

This incident ought to have caused no great 
trouble; for at that time there was no Union 
Pacific Railroad Company—a troublesome body, 
which has ere now impeached judge, jury, and 
prisoner, all in a lump, for a conspiracy to defeat 
the ends of justice, when some notorious offender 
has got off scot-free. But Bully Bill had three 
brothers up in the mountains; and Jack was of 
opinion that, if he remained in Denver, his mind 
would be troubled with many cares. However, he 
had amassed a good deal of money in this gam- 
bling hell of his ; and so he was able to persuade 
a few of his meaner dependents to strike their tents 
along with him, and go out into the wilderness. 
He wandered over the plains until he saw a good 
place for a ranch—not a stock-raising ranch, but 
a place to accommodate the droves of pilgrims 
who were then slowly and laboriously making their 
way to the West. He built his ranch about a 
hundred yards back from the wagon route, and 
calmly awaited custom. 

But even in these peaceful solitudes, if all sto- 
ries be true—and we in England heard nothing of 
Jack Sloane for many years—he did not quite de- 
sist from his evil ways. Finding, first of all, that 
many of the wagon parties went by without call- 
ing in at his ranch, he and his men dug a large 
pit right across the route, so that the drivers had 
perforce to turn aside and come right up to his 
hostelry. Then he stationed a blacksmith a mile 
or two down the road, for the greater conven- 
ience of the travellers, who were always glad to 
have the feet of their mules and oxen examined. 
It was very singular, however, that between the 
blacksmith’s shop and Jack’s ranch so many of 
the animals should go lame; but what did that 
matter, when Jack was willing to exchange a per- 
fectly fresh team for the tired team, a little con- 
sideration of money being added? It is true that 
the lame oxen became rapidly well so soon as 
they were left in Jack’s possession ; but was not 
that all the more lucky for the next comers, who 
were sure to find something wrong with their 
teams between the blacksmith’s shop and Eagle 
Creek Ranch ? 

Another peculiarity of this part of the plains 
was that the neighborhood seemed to be infested 
with Indians, who, whether they were Utes or 
Arrapahoes, showed a surprising knowledge as to 
which wagon trains were supplied with the most 
valuable cattle, and never stampeded an indiffer- 
ent lot. These attacks were made at night, and 
doubtless the poor travellers, stunned by the yells 
of the red men and the firing of guns and re- 
volvers, were glad to escape with their lives. But 
on one occasion, it is rumored, an Indian would 
appear to have been hurt, for he was heard to 
exclaim, in a loud voice, “ Holy Jabers! me fut! 
me fut’ Neither the Utes nor the Arrapahoes, 
it was remembered, pronounce the word “ foot” 
in that fashion, even when they happen to know 
English, and so it came about that always after 
that there were ugly rumors about Eagle Creek 
Ranch and the men who lived there, But not 





even the stoutest bull-whacker who ever crossed 
the plains would dare to say a word on this sub- 
ject to Five-Ace Jack; he would have had a bul- 
et through his head for his pains, 

And now we take leave of “ Five-Ace Jack,” 
for in his subsequent history he appears as “Col- 
onel Sloane,” “the Colonel,” or “ the boss.” As 
he grew more rich, he became more honest, as 
has happened in the case of many worthy people. 
His flocks and his herds increased. He closed 
the ranch as a place of entertainment—indeed, 
people were beginning now to talk of all sorts of 
other overland routes; but he made it the centre 
of a vast stock-rearing farm, which he superin- 
tended with great assiduity. He was an imperi- 
ous master with his herders—the physical force 
that was always ready to give effect to his decis- 
ions was a weapon that stuck upright in the south- 
east corner of his trowsers; but he was a just 
master, and paid his men punctually. Moreover, 
by-gones being by-gones, he had made an excur- 
sion or two up into “the Rockies,” and had be- 
come possessed of one or two mines, which, though 
they were now only paying working expenses, 
promised well. Time flies fast in the West; peo- 
ple come and go rapidly. When Colonel Sloane 
stopped at the Grand Central of Denver, and 
drank petroleum-Champagne at four dollars a 
bottle at that pretentious, dirty, and disagreeable 
hostelry, there was no one to ize him as 
Five-Ace Jack. He was cleanly shaved ; his linen 
was as brilliant as Chinese skill and Colorado air 
could make it; he could have helped to build a 
church with any of them. But somehow he nev- 
er cared to remain long within the precincts of 
Denver ; he was either up at Idaho, looking after 
his mines, or out at the ranch, looking after his 
herdsmen. 

It was toward this ranch that Buckskin Charlie 
and Judge Greek were now riding, on this cool, 
clear, beautiful morning. All around them shone 
the golden-yellow prairie, an immeasurable sea of 
grass and flowers; above them shone the clear 
sky of Colorado ; far away on their right the world 
was inclosed by the pale, transparent blue of the 
long wall of mountains. Eagle Creek Ranch was 
a lonely-looking place as they neared it. The 
central portion of the buildings spoke of the times 
when the Indians—the real Indians, not Five-Ace 
Jack and his merry men—were in the habit of 
scouring the plains ; for it was a block-house, built 
of heavy logs of pine. But from this initial point 
branched out all sorts of buildings and inclosures 
—sheds, pens, stables, and what not, some of them 
substantially erected, and others merely made of 
cotton-wood fence. Out there they speak disre- 
spectfully of cotton-wood, because of its habit of 
twisting itself into extraordinary shapes. It is 
admitted, however, by the settlers that this very 
habit defeats the most perverse ingenuity on the 
part of a hog; for the hog, intent on breaking 
away, fancies he has got outside the fence, where- 
as, owing to the twisting of the wood, he is still 
inside of it. 

The Colonel lay in his bed, thinking neither of 
his hogs nor of his pens, nor yet of his vast herds 
of cattle roaming over the fenceless prairie land. 
The long, muscular, bony frame was writhing in 
pain; the black, disheveled hair was wet with 
perspiration; the powerful hands clutched and 
oe coarse bedclothing. But the Colonel 
had all his wits about him; and when Mr. Greek, 
approaching him, began to offer some expressions 
of sympathy, he was bidden to mind his own busi- 
ness in of quite irrelevant force. Buck- 
skin Charlie was ordered to bring in his master’s 
writing-desk, which was the only polished piece 
of furniture eg h ranch. Then the Colonel, 
making a pow ‘ort to control his writhings, 
proceeded to give his instructions. fi 

He was not going to die yet, the Colonel said. 
He had had these fits before. It was only a tough 
antelope steak, followed by a hard ride and a con- 
suming thirst too hastily quenched, But here he 
was, on his back; and as he had nothing else to 
do, he wanted the Judge to put down on paper 
his wishes and intentions with regard to his prop- 
erty. The Colonel admitted that he was a rich 
man. Himself could not tell what head of cattle 
he owned. He had two placer mines in the Clear 
Creek Cafion; and he had been offered twelve 
thousand dollars for the celebrated Belle of St. Joe, 
up near Georgetown. He had a house at Idaho 
a He had a share in a bank at Denver. 
Now the Colonel, in short and sharp sentences, in- 
terrupted by a good deal of writhing and hard 
swearing, said he would not leave a brass farthing 
—a red cent was what he actually mentioned— 
to any of his relatives who had known him in 
England, for the reason that they knew too much 
about him, and would be only too glad that he 
was gone. But there was a young girl who was 
a niece of his. He doubted whether she had ever 
seen him; if she had, it must have been when she 
was a child. He had a photograph of her, how- 
ever, taken two or three years before, and she was 
a good-looking lass. Well, he did not mind leav- 
ing his property to her, under one or two condi- 
tions. There he paused for a time. 

Five-Ace Jack was a cunning person, and he 
had brooded over this matter during many a lone- 
ly ride over the plains. He did not want his 
money to go among those relatives of his, who 
doubtless—though they heard but little about him 
—regarded him as a common scoundrel, But if 
he could get this pretty niece of his to come out 
to the far West with her husband, might they 
not be induced to remain there, and hold and re- 
tain that property that had cost the owner so 
much trouble to pull together? If they disliked 
the roughness of the ranch, could any thing be 
more elegant than the white wooden villa at Idaho, 
with its veranda and green blinds? Then he con- 
sidered that it was a long way for her to come. 
If she had children—and she might have, for it 
was two or three years since he heard she was 
married—the trouble and anxiety of bringing them 
all the way from England would dispose her to 
take a gloomy view of the place, Surely it was 
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not too hard a condition that, in consideration of 
their getting so large a property, this young Bell 
and her husband should come out, free from in- 
cumbrances of all sorts, to live one year in Col- 
orado, either at Idaho or at Eagle Creek Ranch, 
just as they chose ? é 

Both the Colonel and the Judge were bachelors ; 
and it did not occur to either of them, when that 
condition was put down on paper, that a young 
woman on this side of the water could be so fool- 
ish as to get up with flashing eyes and say—as 
actually happened in less than a year afterward 
—that not for all the cattle in Colorado, and not 
for all the gold in the Rocky Mountains, and not 
for twenty times all the diamonds that were ever 
gotten out of Golconda, would she leave her poor, 
dear, darling, defenseless children for a whole 
year. Just as little did they think, when this 
memorandum was finally handed over to the 
Judge to be drawn out in proper form, that any 
proceeding on the part of Five-Ace Jack, of Eagle 
Creek Ranch, could have the slightest possible in- 
fluence on the fortunes of Lady Sylvia Balfour. 
Jack was a Colorado ranchman ; Lady Sylvia was 
the daughter of an English earl. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ERADICATION OF GARDEN 
VERMIN. 


Rats and mice are irrepressible _— vermin, 
and we must consider ourselves fortunate if we 
can keep them somewhat in check. Traps are 
good when they are new, and almost any reason- 
ably good contrivance will answer for a time, but 
will fail at last, or at least for a season. To keep 
down rats and mice effectually, there must be in- 
vented a succession of new modes of action, for 
these creatures—rats especially—are so clever 
that they soon see through our devices, and then 
they fail of effect. As a general rule, the follow- 
ing may be prescribed. In the first place, we 
think it imprudent to fill up their holes or stop 
their runs. In respect of right of way, we say, 
let them have their way. If you stop them, 
they will make new thoroughfares, to the further 
injury of the foundation ; and, besides, when you 
know of their runs, you know where to put traps 
and poison for them. As for the best poison, 
there is nothing so effectual as arsenic; but it 
should be employed with great care, and the safe- 
ty of the household should be considered before it 
is brought on the premises. A fat bloater split 
Cown and well rubbed with common white arse- 
nic will kill a score of rats, provided only that 
they will eat it. Cut it into four parts, and place 
these in or near their runs, and cover them with 
tiles or boards to prevent dogs and cats obtaining 
them. When dry food is preferred, there is noth- 
ing so good as oatmeal, and it is a golden rule to 
feed the rats for a few days with pure oatmeal, 
and then to mix about a fourth part of arsenic 
with it. 

Red spider occurs in almost every vinery, how- 
ever well mana; A moist atmosphere is a 
great preventive, but it can not be relied on; and 
indeed we can not, without injury to the vines, 
keep the air of the house always so humid that 
the spider can not obtain a lodgment. Syrin- 
ging operates in aid of a moist atmosphere, for, 
like other vermin, the red spider (which is in re- 
ality a mite) thrives best in heat and dryness. 
But the most decided repellent of spider is a 
painting of sulphur on the hot-water pipes. This 
may be done by sprinkling dry sulphur on the 
pipes, or by making a paint of sulphur, clay, and 
water, with which the pipes should be painted. 
Be careful not to raise the heat at the same time, 
for if the pipes are hotter than the hand can bear, 
fumes destructive to vegetation will be given off. 
Melons and cucumbers may generally be kept 
elear of spider by means of the syringe only; but 
when melons are ripening, they must be kept 
rather dry, and it is next to impossible to finish 
a crop without having the spider to “assist” in 
the ceremony. Gishurst Compound answers ad- 
mirably to remove spider from house plants. The 
mixture should consist of one and a half to two 
ounces to the gallon, and should be applied with 
a sponge. 

Thrips may pursue their mischief to a great 
extent before they are discovered by the novice, 
for their minuteness and their ways render them 
inconspicuous. But the black deposit they make 
reveals their existence to the experienced eye, as 
the debilitated condition of the plants they have 
attacked would soon compel attention were there 
no such deposit to tell the tale. The Indian aza- 
leas are apt to be beset by thrips, as the grape- 
vine is by the scale, the pine-apple by mealy-bug, 
and the rose by green aphis. Atmospheric hu- 
midity is a powerful preventive, as is also the pro- 
motion of vigorous growth by a plentiful supply 
of water to the roots of the plants ; in fact, star- 
vation and a dry hot air will bring thrips as soon 
asany thing. The usual, and, generally speaking, 
the best remedy is fumigation by tobacco, and, in 
common with every other insect plague, tobacco 
water and a solution of soft soap, together or sep- 
arately, will soon make an end of thrips, if care- 
fully applied. A special preparation may be 
made as follows: Take six pounds of soft soap 
and dissolve in twelve gallons of water, add half 
a gallon of strong tobacco water, and dip the 
plants in the mixture. Before they become dry, 
dip again in pure rain-water to remove the mix- 
ture. If too large to dip, apply the mixture with 
the syringe, and in the course of a quarter of an 
hour or so syringe with pure rain-water, 

Wood-lice are terrible destroyers, but are easily 
caught, and may be completely eradicated by per- 
severance. When a frame or pit is infested, they 
may be destroyed wholesale by pouring boiling 
water down next the brick-work and the wood- 
work in the middle of the day. If this procedure 
does not make a clearance, recourse must be had 
to trapping. In common with earwigs, they love 
dryness, darkness, and a snug retreat; but as a 





mere home suffices for earwigs, a home with food 
is demanded by wood-lice. Take a thumb pot, 
quite dry and clean. In it place a fresh-cut slice 
of potato or apple, fill wp with dry moss, and turn 
the whole thing over on a bed in a frame or pit. 
Thus you have devised a wood-louse trap, and 
next morning ydu may knock the vermin out of 
it into a vessel full of hot water, or adopt any 
other mode of killing that may be convenient. 
Fifty traps may be prepared in a hundred min- 
utes ; and those who are determined to get rid of 
wood-lice may soon make an end of them. 

A few remarks of a kind appear to be 
needed by way of conclusion. As regards mix- 
tures and washes, the expense of preparing them 
may be in some degree lessened by economy of 
application. A drenching board, fitted on a firm 
frame, should be provided in every place where 
plant-growing is carried on to any extent. The 
board should slope from a resting ridge at the 
base. The plant in its pot may be laid on the 
board, with the bottom of the pot against the rest- 
ing ridge, and a pail should be put to catch the 
liquid used as it drains from the plant after syr- 
inging. ee eS eee 
should be followed by another at an interval 
from a week to a fortnight, because, although the 
first operation may kill every insect, there will be 
many living left, and these renew the race, 
and very soon bring the plants into as bad a state 
as ever, unless consigned to a happy dispatch as 
their parents were. In many cases it will be more 
economical to feed than destroy the vermin; and, 
as a rule, feeding verm‘n does not add to their 
numbers in the same or any future season, for 
insect life is so strangely dependent on certain 
conditions of temperature, etc., that if the season 
is not favorable to a particular kind, it will be 
searce, no matter how plentiful it may have been 
in a former sprees In the case of the turnip- 
fly, feeding is generally the cheapest and surest 
way of saving the crop. It is customary with 
dahlia growers, and indeed with the growers of 
florists’ flowers generally, to sow lettuces where 
the flowers are to be planted, for as long as let- 
tuces are on the spot, slugs and snails will prefer 
them to other food; and the lettuces themselves 
serve as traps, so that as evening dusk approach- 
es we may find pretty well all the snails and slugs 
that are in the garden congregated about the 
lettuces, and may catch and destroy ad libitum ; 
greasy cabbage leaves and heaps of brewer's 
aes are also good traps for slugs and snails. 

the case of using a mixture or preparation for 
the first time it is advisable to try it on one plant 
only, and that, of course, the worst in the collec- 
tion affected. Ifthe preparation is too strong or 
too weak, the truth will be declared by the state 
of the plant within twenty-four hours ; thus a lit- 
tle caution may save a great loss. Another good 
rule is to employ the several preparations rather 
less powerful than advised until experience has 
been gained, for we have not only the strength of 
the medicine to consider, but the management of 
the patient before and after it is administered. 
It is above all things important to be thorough 
in the cleansing of plants, for they succumb rap- 
idly to the attacks of insects, and should be thor- 
oughly and promptly cleaned, or consigned to the 
fire, for if left in a foul state, they spread the 
infection to all around. 





“T NEVER WILL!” 
“TF never will!” said Madge Roper, her beauti- 
ful brown eyes flashing with indignation. 

“Forgive me, Miss Roper,” said Mr. Schenck. 
“T said it in a sort of desperation, for I can not 
—I could nof think such a passion as mine could 
fail to call out a response sooner or later.” 

“You are mistaken,” she answered, haughtily ; 
“and, as you know, this is not the first time I 
have assured youofthefact. I trust it is the last.” 

“T withdraw my plea and myself finally, Miss 
Roper. Good-morning !” 

He said it with such dignity that Madge re- 
spected him more than she had ever done, and 
her face softened. But Mr. Schenck did not see 
it; he took himself and his troubles out of sight, 
if not out of mind. But as Madge turned to leave 
the parlor, she heard a boyish voice from some 
hiding-place singing loudly, with mischief in ev- 
ery inflection : 

“Hear what Highland Nora said: 
The Earlie’s son I will not wed.” 

“Little wretch!’ muttered Madge, biting her 
pretty red lips; “‘ he must be all this time in the 
conservatory. And now Aunt Phemy will know 
all about it. I may as well tell her.” 

So she trailed the folds of her deep blue dress 
slowly up the stairs to Aunt Phemy’s room. Miss 
Euphemia was sitting in her arm-chair by the 
window, a tiny old lady, with soft silver white 
hair, and a quaint black satin wrapper, illustra- 
ted with delicate laces, and the sparkle of one 
great diamond on her little hand. She was a 
cripple, whose sole change was from her bed to 
her great chair; but, for all that, she was the 
heart of the house, and her keen and kindly eyes 
saw every thing that was to be seen, but her 
tongue kept charitable silence. 

Madge’s mother had died young, and Aunt 
Phemy had come to her brother’s house to take 
care of him and his child till his wife’s place 
might be filled; but that had never happened. 
Mr. Roper was a grave, reticent man, and when 
the one love of his life fluttered away from him 
like a weary and storm-spent moth, his heart 
shut itself for all time; he even seemed to-have 
little fatherly love for the wailing baby, whose 
birth he resented in his secret soul, as one re- 
sents a murder. 

But now he was proud of his beautiful and 


graceful daughter, proud of her spirited charac- | 


ter, her good-breeding, her crowd of admirers ; 
and Madge was equally proud of her handsome, 
high-minded father, though there was little of 
the diviner element of love lost between them. 





Many and many an admirer fell at Madge’s 
feet, and no wonder. The girl was young, fresh, 
lovely, and intelligent, and every charm she had 
was illumined by the fittest resulte of wealth and 
taste. A beautiful girl is beautiful in spite of 
calico; she is enchanting in lace and pearls. 

ing yet 


As she entered Aunt Phemy’s room this morn- 
ing, with the dark blue folds of her fine wool 
dress falling from her delicate waist, and her 
face heightened by a color that shamed the car- 
nations which fastened the abundant lace scarf 
about her throat, the dear old lady looked at her 
with ing eyes, for Madge was her aunty’s 
idol. But the girl did not come at once for her 
daily kiss ; she smiled, and then she walked across 
the room to the other window, and began to med- 
die with the mignonette and pinch the rose-ge- 
raniums. Aunt Phemy waited—she was a wom- 
an who could wait—and presently Madge flitted 
suddenly across the floor, and dropped softly, as 
a little bird folds up into its nest, on to the bri- 
oche beside her aunt’s chair, and laid her head 
on its arm. 

“T could not come up before, Aunty Fée. Mr. 
Schenck was down stairs.” 

Miss Roper said nothing, but laid her hand 
tenderly on the rich folds of hair, and looked at 
that beautiful head like a benevolent old fairy. 
She knew when Madge called her “ Aunty Fée” 
that it was propitiatory: something had been 
done or said that this wayward young woman 
was not quite at ease about. 

“ And—aunty,” Madge went on, slowly, pick- 
ing a carnation to pieces as she spoke, “ I—re- 
fused him.” 

“ T thought you had done that long ago, Madge,” 
said the old lady, with a certain trouble in her 
kind eyes. 

“So I have, over and over, but he wouldn’t 
stay refused. I think he will now.” Here her 
voice rose and rang, and her eyes flashed. The 
indignation returned. “I never will marry him, 
Aunt Phemy—never/ And I think he under- 
stands it at last.” 

Miss Roper’s eyes sparkled now; she was old 
and wise. 

“Don’t be troubled about it, Madge dear; no- 
body can harass you on the matter. If you don’t 
love a man, don’t marry him, if he be king or 
kaiser. Jacob Schenck is a good man and a gen- 
tleman, but I think he is far too old for a rose- 
bud like you.” 

Oh, Aunt Euphemia! you too had been a girl, 
and remembered it. A little spark entered Madge’s 
cool eye. 

“He’s not so very old, aunty; fifty isn’t really 
old for a man.” 

“No, it’s not decrepit, but it is something more 
than nineteen ; besides, Mr. Schenck is only forty- 
five. However, we can afford to drop him now, 
since Miss Positive ‘never will’ marry him.” 

Madge laughed, but there was an uncertain ring 
in her laughter, and Miss Phemy went on, 

“ Are you going to Boston, my dear ?” 

“T don’t quite know, aunty. I rather hate Bos- 
ton; but-I love Polly.” : 

“Then you'll have to take your choice between 
the love and hate, mademoiselle, and that directly, 
for you know Polly is clamorous for an answer.” 

“T believe I will go; perhaps Boston may be 
nicer than I think. It is awfully slow, 1 am 
sure.” 

“ Madge!” 

“T can’t help it, aunty; I don’t know what else 
to call it. Shall I say triste?” 

“Foreign affectation is quite as bad as slang, 
and not half as natural.” 

“Oh, aunty, what a two-edged sword you are! 
I must go to Boston to purify my English, I see.” 

“ Hello, Madge!” and a small boy burst into 
the room with a bounce that is native to small 
boys. ‘Oh, Miss Roper, sucha lark! If you had 
heard Madge give it to him! She was stunni 
I tell you,” and wicked Master Jack began his 
lilt of “ Highland Nora” again. 

“ You horrid little wretch! Come away direct- 
ly,” shrieked Madge, coloring to the tips of her 
ears. ‘“ You'll kill aunty’s poor head.” 

“Oh, indeed!” feebly squeaked poor Jack, as 
he was hustled smartly out of the room, while 
Miss Euphemia laughed till the tears stood in her 
eyes, and said, softly, “ Children and fools speak 
truth, truly.” 

Jack went home the next day; he was only a 
school-boy cousin come for the holidays, and the 
luckless child had abridged his own pleasure un- 
awares; but the rare delight of tormenting his 
beautiful cousin was a temptation too enticing 
to resist. And Madge was teased; she hated the 
sight of the boy, and made her journey to Boston 
the excuse for his riddance. But the thorn he 
had left behind him was well planted ; the piqu- 
ant ballad haunted Madge, and flushed her face 
many a time when its lilting measures returned 
to mock her. 

So to Boston she went, to her dear friend Pol- 
ly, and found that proper and intellectual city 
mightily agreeable. Beaux she had by the dozen, 
but there were none like Mr. Schenck; none so 
devoted, so elegant, so noble-looking. She missed 
the daily bunch of fragrant violets on her dress- 
ing-table; she missed the selection of new books 
that showed always how well he divined her tastes, 
the forestalling of her faintest caprices, the devo- 
tion that was too delicate to obtrude itself, the 
homage that was sincere yet courtly. 

“How young all your gentlemen friends are, 
Polly !” she said to her friend one day, after an 
evening at which at least a dozen sets of English 
whiskers had vibrated about her and been pulled 
before her, as if paying a kind of mysterious kow- 
tow to the latest goddess. 

“That’s a fault they will mend of, Madge,” 





laughed Polly. “Even in dear old Boston we 
have to grow up, and be literati to boot.” 

“But I do so hate boys !” sighed Madge. 

“ And boys do so adore you!” mocked Polly. 

Madge blushed, and sighed. Why did she think 
of Mr. Schenck ? 

In the mean time, there in New York, Aunt 
Phemy had a visitor now and then. Mr. Schenck 
knew his friends, and never neglected them; he 
was least of all likely to set aside Miss Roper; 
but she never alluded to him in her letters to 
Madge, and that young lady had already decided 
in her own mind that her suitor had taken him- 
self off to parts unknown to stifle his anguish 
by absence. If Madge had so good an opinion 
of her own powers, can she be blamed? So be- 
witching as she had proved herself, should this 
man be the exception to her rule ? 

One night there was to be a great and gay 
party, to which the friends could not fail to go, 
and Madge took unusual pains to render herself 
lovely for the occasion. A new Paris robe was 
unfolded from its boxes and wrappings for the 
occasion ; the delicate glittering pale green silk, 
mingled and mixed with equally delicate apricot 
and films of Malines lace, was wonderfully adapt- 
ed to her peculiar coloring and style; and in her 
red-brown hair, and here and there about the 
dress, clusters of tea-rose buds perfumed the air 
as she moved, and harmonized with her dress in 
every tint; besides these, her sole ornament was 
a necklet of great opals set in black enamel. 

“Madge, you are a miracle to behold!” ex- 
claimed Polly, as she beheld her. “You have 
given your mind to it as much as ever Mr. Toots 
did. Woe to the Boston boys to-night, my dear ! 
Even Miss Dorr won’t hold a candle to you.” 

Pretty Polly, fresh and sweet as a June rose 
in her white silk and pink corals, deserved com- 
ment herself ; but she was willing, fully, to be ex- 
tinguished by Madge Roper, whom she worshiped, 
as one girl will worship another. So she put the 
fur-lined wrap over her friend’s shoulders with 
an amusing travesty of a fond, proud mother’s care. 

As they went down to the carriage, Polly said, 
abruptly, 

“Qh, my dear, to think I should have forgot- 
ten! Lucretia Adams told me to-day, in at Cope- 
land’s, while you were talking to Ned, that there 
is to be a new man at Mrs. Hope’s to-night—a 
New Yorker too; such an elegant creature! Lu 
raved about him, his manners and customs, his 
face, his money, and I don’t know what more. I 
wonder if you know him.” 

“What is his name?” said Madge, seating her- 
self carefully in the carriage, in awe of her fresh 
draperies apparently, really smitten by a strange 
thrill of curiosity. 

“T declare, I don’t know. He’s a captive of 
Hope Dorr’s, they say—‘the tenth Muse,’ as the 
wsthetics call her.” 

Madge was re-assured. She could not, of course, 
know any of Miss Dorr’s adorers; but as she sat 
down, an hour after, to rest a little from a long 
walk, a little buzz and motion about the door of 
the reception-room attracted her, and looking up, 
she saw, as the guests parted to admit their en- 
trance—Mr. Schenck; and on his arm the most 
beautiful of women. 

Tall, fair, with a stainless snowy skin, and hair 
of living gold, Hope Dorr’s Greek features were 
indeed the very outlines of ancient sculpture, with 
the inspired expression of a lofty intellect beaming 
from her great cool gray eyes and calm lips; and 
her simple statuesque dress of lustreless white 
silk, utterly without ornament, fell about her like 
the draperies of Praxiteles. 

Madge’s heart sunk. How she despised her 
French fripperies, her puffed and crépéd hair, her 
jewels—herself! What was her girlish, laughing, 
rosy beauty beside this goddess from Olympus, 
with knotted hair and flowing garments, stately 
as Juno and lovely,as Venus, and, O climax of 
fate! leaning on Mr. Sehenck’s arm with gentle 
condescension, and answering what he said with 
a serene and lofty smile! 

How she hated in her heart, too, the dapper 
youth who approached her, card in hand, for the 
promised galop! How he dwarfed. béside her old 
lover’s manly aspect and noble manner! Poor 
Madge! As she rose to do her dtity, she met Mr. 
Schenck’s eye. He bowed courteously, but cool- 
ly, and, to her rage and disgust, she felt the warm 
color steal upward to her bright locks, and she 
had a wild impulse to drag the luckless youth at 
her side out of the door, and bury him and herself 
at once in the first snow-drift. But who ever 
heard of impulses at a party? The galop was 
properly danced, and her already filled card of 
engagements gone through with; but in all the 
long evening Mr. Schenck never approached her, 
and she went home in a state of mind that alarm- 
ed Polly and disgusted herself. 

“T am tired and cross, dear,” she said at last. 
“Don’t talk to me. I'll be good to-morrow, but 
I might bite you to-night; I feel like it.” 

So Polly kissed her, with dumb amazement in 
her pleasant eyes, and went meekly off to bed. 

This scene, however, was by no means the last. 
She met Mr. Schenck at the best houses in Bos- 
ton, and always with Miss Dorr. While she her- 
self danced and chattered with the young people, 
she saw these two the centre of attention to dis- 
tinguished men and women. She perceived the 
consideration and honor in which Mr. Schenck 
was held, and the deference paid to Miss Dorr; 
and when the gentleman separated himself from 
his compeers to address a few courteous words 
to her occasionally, she felt it to be an effort of 
politeness, and wondered bitterly how she could 
have been such a fool—how she could have been 
so blind. 

Poor Madge! It was well for her that Aunt 
Phemy bided her time in the sunny chamber at 
home; better still that she had put her tiny old 
finger into the wheel of Madge’s fortunes and giv- 
en it an impetus her way; for the day came be- 
fore long when Mr. Schenck could maintain his as- 
sumed 7éle no longer, when Madge found out that 
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Miss Hope Dorr was his. own cousin, and when 
Aunt Phemy received from Boston the following 
note : 


“On, you prarest Acnry!—I know you will 
open your eyes so wide you can’t half shut them 
again, and you will say all sorts of bitter-sweet 
things to your dear, bad, weak-minded girl; but, 
aunty, I can’t help it. I know I said I never, 
never would, but I don’t mind that. Ive fallen 
awfully, desperately in love, and some time I am 
going to be married—oh, Aunty Fée!—to Mr. 
Schenck, There! Your own Mapar.” 


And Aunt Phemy both laughed and cried; but 
Jack turned a somersault when, six months after, 
he read the marriage notice in a New York pape 
And Madge found a letter waiting for her on her 


return from the bridal tour, in which was copied, 
in a big round hand, the last two lines of “ High- 
land Nora,” and the significant and emphasiz 
phrase beneath them, “I never will.” 

Lam afraid he never was invited to The Birches. 


TO CARMITA. 
Fair maiden of a sunny land, 
My memory holds thee fast ; 
Thou wert a sweet illusion, 
A vision of the past. 
Alas for me, 
Far over the sea, 


Carmita querida, remembering thee! 


The lustre of thy dreaming eyes, 

Thy wealth of dusky hair, 

Thy rosy lips, thy blushes, 

Thy forehead pure and fair, 
Return to me, 
Remembering thee, 

Carmita querida, far over the sea. 


Sweet indolence of Southern climes, 
Forgetting passing hours! 
sewildering, plaintive musie, 
Fragrance of orange flowers, 
All float to me 
From over the sea, 
Carmita querida, remembering thee 
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Thy winning maidenhood was graced 
With innocence and truth. 
No restless passion haunted 
The candor of thy youth. 
Thy heart was free. 
Alas for me, 
Carmita querida, far over the sea! 


The iron-footed years have passed 
With stately, solemn tread ; 

The hopes of youth are vanished, 
The youthful loves are dead ; 
But sweeter shall be 

My life to me, 
Carmita querida, remembering thee. 
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Parasols, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Briack Gros Grain Parasot. This 
parasol is made of black gros grain, lined with 
tilleul lustring, and cut in points on the outer 
edge, which are bound with tilleul silk. Each 
point is finished with a tassel of black and tilleul 
silk. Ebony handle. ’ 

Fig. 2.—Garnet Fartie Parasor. This para- 
sol of garnet faille is ornamented on one of the 
sections with a monogram worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch with garnet silk and gold thread, 
and is lined with white silk. Stick of ebony, with 
a silver handle and chain. : 


Fig. 1.—Mantitta ror Youna Girt.—Front. 
See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 63 and 64.) 






__ HARPER'S BAZAR. See 221 





















































Elastic Dammar Varnish for Labels, 
Crayons, Photographs, etc. 

VaRNISH made as follows is said to be elastic 
and flexible, and applicable to paper labels, draw- 
ings, ete., with a brush, without previously gum- 
ming them, while its brilliancy is unaffected by 
atmospheric agencies, and its elasticity is unim- 
paired by rolling the articles. It is therefore 
well adapted for topographical crayons, and im 
parts a beautiful surface to photographs, without 
affecting them chemically. Cover 460 to 620 
grains of light vellow transparent dammar, crush- 







Fig. 2.—GaARNET 
Falt_e Parasov, 






Fig. 1.—Bxack Gros 
Grain Parasou. 


wa 
Fig. 1.—Cnemise with Empromwerren Yoxr.—{See Fig. 2, Pagé 212.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 67 and 68. 


Lady’s Chemise with Embroidered Yoke, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus chemise is made of linen, Fig. 2, page 212, shows the middle of the 
design for the yoke; Fig. 67, Supplement, gives one-half of the pattern and de- 
sign for the front and back of the yoke‘ and Fig. 68 gives the pattern and 


design for the sleeves. Having transferred the outlines of the design to the 
material, work the embroidery in half-polka stitch with red Turkish ,cotton, 


D. M. C., No. 40, Join the yoke and sleeves according to the .corresponding Fig. 2.—Mantita ror Youxa Girt—Bacx. 
figures, trim the outer edge and the neck with Spanish lace, and set the yoke — See Fig. 1.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, 
on the chemise. No, XL, Figs. 63 and 64.) 












Fig. 1.—ConrirmatTion or First Commenion Dress. 


For pattern see description on 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—ConrmrMaTion on First Communion Dress. Fig. 3,—Conrirmation Dress. Fig. 4.—ConrrrMatTion Dress. 





For pattern and Gencuiption see Supplement, For description see For pattern and description see 
No. VL, Figs. 35-38. Supplement, Suppl., No. VII, Figs. 39-42. 






Fies, 1-4.—CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION DRESSES, 
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ed to fine grains, in a flask with about 2760 
grains of acetone, and allow it to stand for about 
fourteen days, at the temperature of the ordinary 
drying chamber, shaking it frequently during the 
interval. Then add to four parts by weight of 
the solution, carefully decanted from the sedi- 
ment, three parts of thick, homogeneous collo- 
dion. Mix the liquids by shaking, allow the mix- 
ture to settle, and preserve the clear liquid in 


well-corked bottles. The varnish should be ap- | 


plied, by means of a soft beaver's-hair brush, in | tt those manufactured by R. V. Prerce, M.D., 


vertical strokes, and should be laid on two or 
three times. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L. D.—The unbleached curtains are suitable for 
summer as well as winter. If you prefer something 


THE GOSPEL OF MERIT. 

Wuere there is so much rivalry as in the 
manufacture of family medicines, he who would 
succeed must give positive and convincing proof 
of merit. This is an age of inquiry. People 
take nothing for granted. They must know the 
“whys” and “ wherefores” before acknowledg- 
ing the superiority of one article over another. 
Among the few preparations that have stood the 


| of the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y, have 


thinner, get striped or barred Swiss muelin, or else | 


heavy wash net, and trim with cotton ball fringe. 

Mas. 8.—The crimped tape fringe is considered reg- 
ular “‘ mourning fringe” in preference to all others. 
The crape-trimmed silk sacque is suitable for the sec- 
ond year of mourning. 

L. L. T.—Bands of galloon of dark blue or cardinal 
will trim your white cashmere wrapper handsomely, 
or else white woolen lace, or the linen Smyrna lace, 
and many bows of dark violet or crimson ribbon. 

A Reaper.—It will be difficult to make a polonaise 
of your basque and over-ekirt. Why not simply alter 
the shape of the basque to the new habit basques with 
pointed front and square flat back? Then drape the 
over-skirt flatly and low down, and wear it as itis. It 
will certainly be in as good style as any polonaise that 
buttone behind. 


Unprorpev.—A scarf mantle of black camel’s-hair is 


the best choice for you. For style and trimmings, see 
picture on page 141 of Bazar No, 9, Vol. X. Sicilienne 
does not promise to be as popular as formerly. For a 
wrap for a girl of two or three years, get gray or brown 
quadrillé cloth for a long loose sa¢que, and a similar 
cloth for a Breton jacket for a girl of eight years. 
Your little boy will need a spring overcoat of dark 
bine or brown cloth in sack shape. White piqué 
and the heavy écra linens are the materials for his 
dresses in spring and summer. He is old enough at 
five years for pantaloons, if he is not too great an in- 
valid. Solid-colored hosiery, not stripes, will be worn 
by children in the summer; dark blue, brown, and 
scarlet for every day, and pale pink and blue for dress. 
The best shoe stores sell medium square toes, neither 
very round, pointed, nor box toes. 

A Missovriax.—Your suggestions about the biue 
and gray suit are excellent. 

A very Constant Reaper.—Invitations to large and 
ceremonious weddings are sent out two weeks in ad- 
vance. Most brides like to have a dozen sets of under- 
clothing, with the three pieces—chemise, gown, and 
drawers—trimmed to correspond. With fine muslin 
at 123g cents a yard, and the substantial Smyrna laces 
and Hamburg embroideries selling so cheaply, you can 
easily accomplish this, even in your “‘ moderate cir- 
cumstances.” Yet it is possible to do with less, and it 
is no longer customary to heap up several dozens of 
each article to get yellow while laid away. 
easy to advise about the dresses, as you do not tell 
your needs very definitely. Perhaps the late numbers 
of the New York Fashions of the Bazar will be your 
best guide. 





A NEW AND GRACEFUL FASHION. 
ARE we never to see our American ladies wear- 
ing what the fashion writers have for two years 
past promised us—the classic style of drapery ? 
Don’t say that we have it in the ugly “ sheath 
dresses” which some modistes are trying to force 
upon us. That fashion originated in this wise: 
For fifty years or more people of wealth have 
adorned their saloons and drxwing-rooms with 
statuary, and have generally ei that the fig- 
ures should be draped. The ulptor must please 
his patron, and, if he is a true artist, at the same 
time not sacrifice beauty, of which the human form 
is his highest conception. He therefore drapes 
his model in a sheet pinned tightly about the 
person after the chosen position has been taken, 
and this “ drapery,” to avoid monotony, is here 
and there laid in a few folds. Of course no one 
could walk a step so attired. The French mo- 
distes therefore allow us a few inches more in 
width—especially if we happen to be stout (!)— 
so that we are able to mince and waddle along 
with the grace of any other moe. They also in- 
sist that we must lay aside all “superfluous” un- 
derclothing, must discard even our delicate little 
chemises of linen trimmed with embroidery and 
lace, and encase ourselves in close-fitting suits of 
doeskin. What vulgar barbarity this is! But 
there is not much danger that American ladies 
will ever adopt such a mode of dress (and the 
crowd follows the ladies), for very few of them 
have forms developed to the fine and harmonious 
pro’ of the Greek goddesses, and these 
few are really too modest, too self-respecting, to 
make sao | display of their physical charms. 
In fact, just at present we don’t know what to 
wear, Bustles and crinoline are said to be out of 
style. Nothing is permissible but those heavily 
flounced, stiffly starched petticoats—and oh! what 
backaches they cause! How one’s health suffers 
from wearing them! How expensive they are! 


What laundry bills they run up! Yet we must | 
wear them or else lift the dress in one hand when | 


walking the streets. This involves drawing the 
skirt closely round the ankles, while it bulges out 
midway, making us look indeed like the silly 
geese we are. 

What we now need—what every one stout or 
thin would look well in—is a modification of the 
true classic style; a robe elegantly embroidered 


or trimmed, and narrow in front and sides, 
pos flowing with a sweep outward at the 
back. To walk with ease in this or in any dress 


one needs only the new hoop or panier skirt lately 
introduced by some enterprising manufacturers. 
This is small, elegant in shape, will not be ob- 
served under any but the closest sheath dresses ; 
is well made by a method of securing the ends 
of the wires from pushing through, and so will 
wear well; can be easily sat down in, and is so 
light and comfortable that any lady who tries it 
will at once observe the relief given to her back. 
And the price is very moderate.—[ Com.] 


for many years been foremost. The truth of 
any statement made concerning them can be eas- 
ily ascertained, for Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery are 
now prescribed by many physicians in curing ob- 
stinate cases of Catarrh and incipient Consump; 
tion. The Discovery has no equal in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchial and Nervous Affections. 


| It allays all irritation of the mucous membrane, 


aids digestion, and when used with Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets readily overcomes 
torpid liver and Constipation, while the Favorite 
Prescription has no rival in the field of prepared 
medicine in curing diseases peculiar to females. 
If you wish to “ know thyself” procure a copy of 


| “The People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” 





It is not | 





an illustrated book of nearly 1000 pages, adapted 
to the wants of every body. Price $1 50, post- 
age prepaid. Address the Author, R. V. Prerce, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Com.] 











Astuma.—Extract from the “Life of Wash- 
ington Irving,” by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, 
Vol. IV., page 272: 


“The doctor prescribed, as an experiment, | 


what had been suggested by Dr. (0. W.) Holmes 
on his late visit: ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful in a wine-glass of 
water, to be taken every four hours. A good 
night was the result.—[ Com. ] 








SCHENCR’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 


digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to | 


the free use of them.—[ Com. } 





Saratoga Sprrves.—Drs. Strong's Remedial Insti- 





tute has no superior in location, or the variety and , 


efficiency y its blag ny the treatment of nerv- 
ous, ae male, and oth more 
of them by sending for a aradan. —{Com.} 











Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly ine | 
vented “yo Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the PP nent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cating pa oes ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonux. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pure white teeth and a — 


Nothing adds 8o much to the 7 
sonal as a fine set 0 
pm ae neglect —_ care is 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


It is a wholesome Botanical agg one ey —> Te- 
freshing effect u the mou 

ing from Ca’ or use of ih and Eileen t *y - 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ie dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 


Perfumery, Soaps, &e., &e. 








PARFUMERIE IX! <ORA RA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LaItUE COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 


For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 





NEW 


Of every 
hold arth a 
and judgmen 


b' oe Shion cake 


tiemen. House- 
thing, bought 


ad- 
dress Miss MARX MONTE @ 
P.O, Box 1664. New York. 








Notice to Subscribers 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 119 South Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia, hereby agree to send to each of the subscrib- 
ers or readers of this paper, free, a sample of DOB- 
BINS ELECTRIC SOAP, provided they receive the 
address and fifteen cents, which sum exactly pays the 
postage on the Soap. This Soap was pronounced by 
the Centennial Judges to be the only pure Family Soap 
made in America. As it has been extensively advertised 
for years, readers have undoubtedly heard of the Soap. 
This very liberal offer of its manufacturers enables all 
to test its quality for themselves very cheaply. Send 
your address, and fifteen cents for postage, direct to 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
119 South Fourth St.. Philadelphia. 


FASHIONS 





Lady's i al 
lar style. 
The latest—m a7 ratty tad 


. il tk his 
. Cock Mt » Mode . . F - for 10 cts.(or 
same sc oy mail expenses. 


nd the Pattern with 
ghorh Model of this New 


opt cama for 
Pent Cents (or 3 
“ Princess .” To pay ‘eat Ly ps 


eee bom & Cate Ub. 


sete. 








iterme nnd ps). 
STYLES 

A. at  anitis Editor, 
P. 0. Box 5055. * 16 East i4th St., N. ¥. City 


WATERED LARD is a sa FRAUD. 
It contains one lb. of Water 

9 lbs. of Lard. The Water a 
orates 7 Heat, causing a it 
loss to housekeepers. Our Ket- 
) tle Rendered — is Pure and 








; N.K. 
Farenanx & Co., 107,1 111 Bim 
St.,St. Louis ; N. K. Salers 
7T \ \ &, 36 Whitehall St., N.Y. Cit, t., N.Y. City. 


~~ Buy YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade. oe pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


|“ JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 


444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. Soc. post 
free. Muz. GURNEY & CO., Lace pr ny 4 ge FN 
Im of Lace Materials, qi Broadway, N. ok 

Box 3527; and 18 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sam) and 
Illustrated ero on application. wz 

in LACE MAKIN 


How TO “WORK 





ust received an Importation of Crewells and 
0! variety of shade, ‘or Lace 
Making of the finest quality. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Heatru and Comvoxt of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 





% all physicians. 
Senpies ty 2 nl Co Coutil, “$2; Sat 
am pies m: - - 
nat %. an 'o Agents at 25c. less. 


Order Rn . inches smuner than 
waist measure over the dress. 
DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


larged veins ; 





= cure, convenient, and i healthful j4 
Pore te for th ee and bandage. 
Warner inare 768 Broadway, N.Y. 

MICHEL & 22 329 Smith Street, 


« Brooklyn, N. ¥., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 
ie = of the United Stat 
receipt ot 5. Nest work, choicest material, and 
beautiful fit warranted. 


For Hangin 
VY Fee 


50 cents t by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decaration Go ba i Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Se a pn growth of Beard and Hair effect- 


removed. Article 
ote on relisbie emit $1 to GROSS KOP 
DEPILA TOR, 065 Pine St., Camden, N 





Aas aS PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 


fay Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb ide. 
Send 8c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy 
to BENTLEY 


ROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 











INQUIRE FOR 


WA.DROWN & €6:5 
UMBRE LEAS. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 
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TING MA 


NES, $2.50 {* 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
7 oe express on tecet onary o hod Ad 
AGENTS WitTED 
KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 





COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and ‘Workmanship are un 

is made from the choicest selection of t 

terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughott the 
country. Mail Orders promptly: attended to. 


ualed, All 
e best ma- 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
ve retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly: invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with eye and forms 
Coiffure for front and witch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the o 
some assortment of 8' 

nee ind a aa nde, proving ti i ot 
Paver Sones tS) pet fact on oo Wye 1¢ looks 0} 





L 


ee a bm in the "nent ap- 
a eae to give satisfac- 


on, 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im a 
brilliant ney; recommend by the 


aot ph : Cag 4 a the 
‘not only harmless, 


an n' ind nsable 

TINE ce for PaeEts 

wg es to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
per 


F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
+ | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
| without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 

| ore be Sot for a bottle, : 
'ONTANE'’S Won ul preparation, 
-—_ | | DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 

Avenue, | all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

| NO, MORE GRAY HAIR. L. 


| 

J PERSIAN KHENNA 

| ADE-MaRK 

* | will change gray hair instantaneously to its 

| natural col color without t the use of Lead, Lac 

‘polronot or Nitrate of Silver, or any other 
4 to & bean! — brown 

Recom 





Only 





by the most prom- 
pong ae and chemists for its rer quali- 
timonials at the store. $1 and $1 box. 
wr Goods sent to all parts of the ah rt en pre- 
paid. ts free of charge; or, C. O, D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





. fifty cents each, pos' 


catalogue of new weg on yt 4 


Order 

Architecture and Agriculture. 

> Geo. oodward, 

136 Chambers Street, 
New York. 








Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most Lpatest, 
the most practical, and bow —_ economical pro- 
duced in this country, das to be ena 
understood by name hy eocnstonn to making their 
own ents. ittern we issue will be cnt b 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a leman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 

dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Some ye Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever copeget t n this country. 
Address JAMES McCALL 
543 Broadway, New ork. 


N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


33) "ative 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91JOHNST.,N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


PARASOLS. 


HE ape and ne og A Umbrellas and Ugl 

Cano rye TASTY and DA 
PARASO o Fash a Shades of Color to 
match the Dresses. m thin; and in accord- 
ance with the SPRING FASHI AS. Graceful in shape. 
charming in style, and coquettish in size, they crown 








with a ay ee \ joveliest toilet, At Whole- 
Pye onl 7 e Manufacta DAWES & 
ANNING, 98 and ry FRANKLIN ST., New York. 





PLEATING GAGES. 


The only method in the world by which 2 to 16 pleats 
can be made at once,in Velvet,Crape,and all kinds of 
delicate goods and colors without gloss on either side. 
eiguains done and Gages for sale at 69 4th Ave., 

Y., opposite A. T. Stewart's. M. F. SALLADE. 





“Voiee Bars’ mestea, extends st com makes it 


to Sin and Speak- 
ers. Cures Coughs, Rg my ‘Affections. Relieves 


" Co, Cincinnati, O, 


Asthma. Circular free, 
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SPRING NOVELTIES. 


WE are NOW F W PRESENTING 
UNEQUALED EXHIBITION 


~— and *SRASONABLE GOODS, 
Introducing 
ALL the LATEST NOVELTIES 


of 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


SUITS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, 
MILLINERY ARTICLES, 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, 
BOYS’, CHILDREN’S, and MISSES’ 
READY-MADE SUITS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, LINENS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., &. 


SUITS and GARMENTS 
of ALL KINDS, 
UNDERWEAR, &c., 
MADE TO ORDER 


in 
LATEST APPROVED STYLES 
and 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 
INSTRUCTIONS for SELF-MEASUREMENT 


and 
SAMPLES FURNISHED on APPLICATION. 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N. Y. 


GRAND OPENING OF SPRING AND SUMMER 
NOVELTIES IN MATELASSE 
CLOTHS, for DOLMANS. 

NEWEST FABRICS IN RICH DRESS GOODS, 

AND EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
~~ oS COLORED ae, Double Fold,New 
Shades, 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
BLACK CASHMERES AND BLACK DRAP D'ETE 
in the very finest qualities and very low prices. 
RINGES to match all materials. 
RICH LACES will be sold ata t reduction in prices. 
50 Pieces of REAL GUIPURE, only 40c.; formerly 85c. 
CORSETS are now reduced 2 per cent. “Mme. 
Moody,” Abdominal, ‘‘ Foy,” Boston, Comfort, and 
all the leading styles and nalities. 
Dozen of ne gg ORSETS, T5c.; formerly $1 25. 
60 Dozen CORK C tegen the latest, only $1 00. 
Send for a pair; best ev 
LINENS & OUSEKEEPING Goods lower than ever. 
SHEETINGS AND ao MUSLINS very low. 
Sunt ai eure seal 
Solore | , su or qu iy hd %; formerly $1 50. 
BLACK GREN ADIN ES very %; sd 
BLACK CRAPES from 950. hn a ard. 
BLACK ALPACAS & Black Cashmeres from Auction. 
2000 Pieces Popular DRESS GOODS, only 1244 to 2c. 
Send for samples. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND DOLMANS, 
All Wy 5 eating, styles in SUITS, from $8 00 to $55. 
DOLMANS, $2 50 to $75 00. CLOAKS from $8 00 to 
$150. SHAWLS from 5c. to $500. 
Goods C. O. D. oe free. oo carefully 
filled. All goods warranted es as represented. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


From the large Anction Sales of last week. 
5000 PIECES OF LYONS BLACK, COLORED, & 
FANCY SILKS, AND PARIS DRESS GOODS S, 
Including the newest and most desirable shades of 
Tilleul, Mandarin Vesure Vieil Geranium. 











BLACK SILKS 
800 Pieces BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at $1 00, 
$1 25; worth $1 75 and $2 00. 
200 Pieces BLACK SILK, Cashmere Finish, $1 75 and 
$2 00; worth $2 25 and >) 15. 


FANCY SILKS, 
400 Pieces Plain POULT DE SOLE AND FAILLE at 
$1 00, $1 123¢ ; worth $1 40 and $1 6234. 
200 Pieces Choicest PLAIN SILKS at $1 50; worth $2. 
1000 Pieces Beautiful Striped Silk at 623¢c., 75c., & 90c. 


PLAIN & FANCY DRESS GOODS. 
1000 Pieces PLAIN sean: GOUDS, very wide, at 


20c., 25c., 3ic., 37 
300 Pieces COLORED CASHMERE at 50c.; worth 8¢ 


2000 Pieces PLAID AND STRIPED DRESS GOODS 
at 8c., 10c., 15c., and 25c. 


BLACK GoopDs. 
1500 Pieces of Fine BLACK CASHMERE, 40 in. wide, 
at 87 c., 50c., 62c., T5c. 
900 Pieces of Black Alpaca, 20c., 25c., 81c., 373¢c., 50c. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
254 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


JUST OPENED, 


A NEW IMPORTATION OF 


Torchon Laces, 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. Also, 


Llama & Lace Scarfs, 


LARGE SIZES. 


LATEST & MOST VARIED D DESIGNS in GALONS 
BRODES, at ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


\LOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 
ard and new pieces for professional and amateur 
readers and speakers, school exhibition, and interesting 
articles on appropriate subjects. Just the thing want- 
ed. Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. 
_SESSE ANEY & CO.,119 Nassau St., New York. 














TRE ES. PLANTS. Spring List free. F. K. 
Ws PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, il. 
PE Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c., 

25 paid. J. B. HU ‘STED. Nasean, Renna, Co. oY. 





SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN 
DRESS SILKS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open a fine selection of the Newest Silk 
Fabrics, containing many Novel and Choice Effects. 
Armure and Satin Faconne, Crepe Damasse, Bourette, 
Damasse, and Matelasse Cachemires, Evening Tints in 
Plain Serge Foulards, Striped and Checked Summer 
Silks, Black and White Canton Crepes, the most fash- 
ionable colorings in Taffetas, Gros Grains and Failles ; 
together with an unapproachable selection from the 
most Celebrated Manufacturers of 


BLACK SILK 


to be found in the city, 


AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


CARPETS. 
Spring Importation 


OF AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, WILTON, AND 
BRUSSELS CARPETINGS, NOW on EXHIBITION, 
Containing a very choice assortment of the 


NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. Also, Fresh 
Stocks of AMERICAN CARPETINGS, in BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY,and INGRAIN, PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c., &. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold,Constable,& Co. 


Have now on Exhibition their Spring Selections of 
Satins, Damasks, Fezans, Tapestries, Noel Bourettes 
Japanese and Chinese Cloths, Serges, Satines, Cre 
tonnes, Algerines, &c., &c. 

LACE, NOTTINGHAM, 

and GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PR-CES 

N. B.—Window Shades of every description made and 
artistically put up with dispatch. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


MEARES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK OF LA- 
DIES’, CHILDREN'S, AND INFANTS’ FINE 











« UNDERWEAR TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY, 


IN LAWN, LINEN, & CAMBRIC, HANDSOMELY 
TRIMMED WITH LINEN, LACES, EMBROID- 
ERY, VALENCIENNES, &c., ALL MADE 
ON LOCK-STICH MACHINES. 
CAMBRIC AND MUSLIN NIGHT-GOWNS, CHEM- 
ISES, AND DRAWERS, WALKING AND TRAIN 
SKIRTS, TOILET SACQUES, &c., RICHLY 
TRIMMED WITH LINEN LACES 
AND INSERTINGS, In Entirely New Designs. 
Immense variety of 

Ladies’, Children’s and Infante’ Underwear, richly 
trimmed with fine Embroideries, at a great reduction 
from former prices. 

French hand-made and fine Conutille Corsets, in all 
the popular makes, at |ower prices than any other house. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


WE OFFER TO WHOLE- 
SALE and RETAIL buyers a 
full collection of HARDY 
TREES and SHRUBS, in- 
\ cluding Rhododendrons, "Aza- 
a leas, Roses, Magnolias, Ever- 

eens, &c.; also, Camellias, 
hinese Azaleas, and other 
Green-house Plants. 

Catalogues sent to any ad- 
dress, and visits to the Nurs- 
eries at Kissena solicited. 


8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, L. L 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 

best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’ 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 - 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small ——— on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on wera 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. 


Harper's European ideo, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 














COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. ITI. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
Ca The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cta. CLINTON BROS,, Clintonville, Conn. 
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SPRING OPENING. 
DRESS GOODS. a 0 MILLINERY. 
Surrs, § Sacquss. 0 
DOLMANS. oO 


Suawis. oO 


Oo. Fancy Goops. 
O HOSIERY. 
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JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


O_ Laos. 








Eighth Avenue 
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Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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SHOES. Q 0 SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o” cLorns. 
UNDERWEAR-9 a7 pomEstics. 
UPHOLSTERY. o.A.9 CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. “y Housefurnishing G Goods. 


er Extraordinary inducements ix in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
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H. C. F. KOCH, 
Sixth Ave., Corner 20th St. N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


SILK AND WORSTED 


FRINGES 


Now "Ready, 


Full Lines of WORSTED BALL FRINGES, espe- 
cially adapted for 


Dolmans & Polonaises, 


FROM 25 CTS. A YARD UPWARD. 
FRINGES MADE TO ORDER to Match any Color. 


CLOSING OUT Balance of Bankrupt Stock of 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


At One-Half the Cost of Importation. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples sent 
when about the price and quality of goods desired is 


stated. 
H. C. F. KOCH, 
Sixth Avenue, Corner 20th St., N. ¥. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


a a ARN RE 
ner’s Gardening Guide for 1877 
‘a cg voe = special collection, 30 varieties 
choice Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected 
Vegetable Seeds, mailed to any address on receipt 
of $1 00; or a free to applicants. 
wm SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxnpre’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Haresr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; Lo any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Mas azine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or atolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














Terus ror Anvertistve tv Harrer’s WREKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"as Weekly.—inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
ontiket e page. $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
ar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
at yd per Lino each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
‘ 1 and sell 
ANTED MEN w.s'atsreanabic gtacechimecrs and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liderai, busi- 


pess permanent. Hotel = traveling expenses paid. 
MONIT Main St., 








i TOR LAMP CO., 26 264 Main St., Cincinnati, , Ome 
35 NICE CAR 7 styles, with name, 10 
e) cents. T.R. HU IN, Chatham, New York. 





i Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 


deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 





J years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 
The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 

Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
we For § Sale by all | Druggists. #1 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. VIII. 
— FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long bore 


Skirt 
FURLINED CIRCULAR, with T ay 
Pratmed Grist. 5.00. cc ccecscccccccccccccese = 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
qgonel Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, & Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 yrs old) No. 5 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse. 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months = s years old) “ 21 
PRINCESSE DRESS ............022ccceesscees 
GIRL’S W RDROBE: Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ §#) 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER “ §3 


Vol, IX, 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
_ Closed Drawers (for girl from 6 to 15__ 

BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained Skirt 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Lony, Round i. 
ekirt, and Walking Skirt 

LAFAYETTE BACQ 
I PE Mince ccccceccsececceccces ce 

LA BOITEUS) POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 








UE, Drapery Over- skir' t, 


PO Walking Skirt... ED BEHIND, with Long - 
y attack negates dudecsegesenesess “ $2 
ANTLE, Long som, and Demi- 

Trained Skirt. .. osdens EG 


(Cuirs a88 


ae fe WALKING ‘SU IT 


1. re 
GLOVE- FITTING B 
Over-skirt, and Walking Sk 
LADY WASHINGTON pasQuE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt...... e 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, ‘Over- 
ond with Diagoval Front, and Walking : 





s 
SINGLE. BREA D ¢ 
skirt, and Long Wal thing Skirt 








seetensionnseus * 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
NT TE a5 600605046400 kadmdwetycbed ee * 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
I i gee at, “ 43 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... “¢ 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Prock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and $0 Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old).........-.0-++---- “ 50 
SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt.. “ 52 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.............-.--- eo 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS......... - 4 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and = er Skirt. » 4 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “ 9 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walki og Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
PR eR i REE 5 ES “ 18 
HABIT BASQU E,Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt. . “ 15 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-Skirt, and Demi- 
Trane GC. ccc ccccsecccccocectesvccsecee a 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Crwrs ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FOR $5 00 I WILL SEND FREE 


12 mone: Roses, pot-grown, bloom this sum- 
mer; 12 Ve mas, assorted colors; 12 Geranti- 
pn Rap colors; 12 Feltage Piants, assorted 
colors. One half of the above, $ 0¢ 

B. P. CRITCHELL, ¢ incinnati, 0. 


$102 $2 








a day sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 
worth $5, sent, tpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. 8. BUFFOR ORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 18 


Name ‘Name neatly printed on 3 Mixed Cards for 
YOUR ice’ OU R? 10c. GLOBE CARD CO., N Northford, Conn. 


$55 287 





A Week to Agents. . Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Arau, %, 1877 
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THE AMBUSCADE—HERE'S FUN—THE POWER OF NUMBERS. 


FACETLE. 

Art a dinner given by a gentleman “ well known in 
fashionable circles” at his clab the other day, one of 
the guests was observed to refer to his pocket-book 
before partaking of any dish offered to him. 


ing asked the reason of this 
behavior, he said that he al- 
ways carried a list of adulter- 
ations about with him, and 
only partook of those dishes 
which his analyst had certi- 
to be “moderately dan- 
gerous.” What a cheerful 
guest to have at the table! 
sageapidiiaataidie 


Dinner Ata Rusu—A meal 
in a city restaurant. 


Biaskiaes sirthindd 

Mors Cutna Manta.—Some 
one has written to the papers 
proposing that Chinese maid- 
servants should beintroduced 
at the North as well as Chi- 
nese men laborers. The dif- 
ficuity as to language would 
be easily got over, for there 
can hardly be a household 
without an expensively ob- 
tained familiarity with bro- 
ken China. 


—— eee 

Lord Macaulay made it a 
rule to pay all bills within 
twenty-four hours, Which 
reminds us that we haven't a 
Macaulay among us. 


—_——_———_——— 
Do not forget the plain cir- 
clet of gold when you go to 


D 
the charch bells will not an- 
Swer as substitute. 


a 

We know a lady who is so 
absent-minded that she never 
recollec she was a widow 
until she went into second 
mourning. 


a 

_ She was a very modest girl 
(just from Boston), and when 
the observatory astronomer 
said, ‘* Take a glance through 
the telesco; , and you 
will see Venus in all her 


go »” she frigidly drew 

and replied: “ No, 
than! ou, Sir; I have no 
desire to Jook at any mem- 
ber of my sex who dresses 
as she is represented to do.” 


A stable-keeper, who invariably cautions his patrons 
against driving fast, repeated the injunction to a gen- 
tleman who was hiring a team of him the other day, 
and received the following response: “IT am ing to 
a funeral, and must keep up with the procession if it 
On be- | kills the horse.” He was permitted to drive on. 





THE ESCAPADE—NOT SO FUNNY—THE MAJESTY OF LAW. 


|  Wantep.—A coffin to bury the Dead Sea. Thesaucer 
into which the cup of misery overflowed. A night-cap 
to fit the head of a river. The match that kindled the 
fire of love. A pair of spectacles to suit the eyes of Jus- 
tice. A remedy to eure the deafness in the ears of corn. 
The broom with which the storm swept over the sea. 
























































Mrs. MULROONEY THOUGHTLESSLY LEAVES SOME EGGS OPPOSITE HER 
Bive-Giass WINDOW WHILE SHE PREPARES THE FRYING-PAN FOR THEIR 
RECEPTION. 
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AN OVERSIGHT. 


“Ther: goes a Coffin and a Bottle of Whiskey into Macgowan’s, and they niver sent me 


wurrd [”” 





ON TURNING ROUND SHE IS SOMEWHAT SURPRISED TO FIND THAT INSTEAD 
OF HAVING FrigeD EGGs FOR DINNER SHE CAN NOW INDULGE IN A CHICKEN 


Pot-Pir. 


ss 


dl 
= 
— 





“Yes, Doctor, and a few days 


pose I’m of an execrable temperature, for I’m always a-worrying 
the lungs, or some tonsorial affectation ; but, to tell the truth, I 











ANoTHER Proverb REFUTED.—It is asserted by stat- 
isticians that there is in England and Wales a pre- 
nderance of fémales over males in the population, 
and that of these ladies a large number are unmarried 
adults. There is a well-known proverb which asserts, 
with much positiveness, that ‘man proposes.” In the 


face of such facts, how ab- 

surd is the saying! He evi- 

easy does nothing of the 
nd. 





A gentleman at a public 
dinner the other day led off 
his speech with, “I remem- 
ber the first day of my life” 
(roars of laughter greeted this 
assertion, but matters were 
smoothed as he continued) 
** that I received a letter,” etc, 


—_—»————— 

Recent Event at a Hore. 
—*Who’s there?” There was 
no avewer, and the — 
noise stop “Any body 
there?” No answer. “It 
must have been a spirit,” he 
said to himBelf. “I must 
be a medium. I will try.” 
(Alond.) “ If there is a spirit 
in the room, it will signify 
the same by saying aye—no, 
that’s not what 1 mean. If 
there is a spirit in the room, 
it will please rap three times.” 
Three very distinct raps were 

iven in the direction of the 

ureau. “Is it the spirit of 
my sister?” Noanswer. “Is 
it the spirit of my mother?” 


cation if I get up?” No an- 
swer. “Shall I hear from 
you to-morrow 7” Raps very 
oud in the direction of the 
door. ‘Shall I ever see you ?” 
Then raps came from outside 
the door. He waited long for 
an answer to his last ques- 
tion, but none came, The 
spirit had gone; and after 
thinkin, abont the extraordi- 
nary visit, he turned over and 
fellasleep. On getting up in 
the morning, he found that 
the spirit of his mother had 
carried off his watch and 
purse, his trowsers, and his 
ges down staire in the 





MRS. PARTINGTON INSULTS THE DOCTOR. 


rvious, feeling somewhat predisposed, and having a groaping pain in the 
abandon, I took some patient medicine, and I feel convicted that it seriously repaired my constituent. 
ever since Betsy Smith had congregation of 
ve always dreaded an infernal rumor.” 


I sup- 

















